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UNNECESSARY TRAVEL—Eyes have a habit of 
wandering. On a long monotone machine, 
the eye covers a great deal of unnecessary 
distance because there’s nothing to hold it 
at one spot. Just as wasted steps tire out 
the body, so this needless travel which 
accomplishes nothing, tires out the eye. 





TENSION — Hold out your arm, tensing the 
muscles. Notice how quickly they grow 
weary. The same thing happens to a 
worker's eyes when material he is fabricat- 
ing is too similar in color to his machine. 
Wasted effort is required to differentiate 
between material and machine. 


EYE FATIGUE IN WORKERS 








CONSTANT ADJUSTING—Go from a sunlit 
street into a moving-picture theater. For 
a minute you are so blind that you have 
difficulty finding a seat. A worker who 
glances up from a light-colored machine 
to a dark wall (or vice versa) has the same 
experience to a lesser degree. 
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e No matter what type or color of material a given 
machine is processing, one of these focal colors will 
provide a satisfactory contrast with it. Applied to the 
operating parts of the machine, this focal color reduces 
strain, eye-fatigue and accidents. 





A new system of using color 

to minimize workers’ eye 

fatigue which will interest all 

teachers in trade or industrial 
schools. 


HERE is a tendency to forget that people 

work not only with their hands, but also 
with their eyes—and that the seven muscles 
which operate the movements of the eyeball 
get tired just like arm or leg muscles. 


This eye fatigue leads to headaches, “nerves”, 
digestive upsets, and depression—eventually to 
absenteeism and lowered production. Therefore, 
one important objective of Color Dynamics is 
to do away with the causes of eye fatigue. 


1. Unnecessary eye travel is minimized by 
painting the critical parts of the machine in a 
focal color which focuses the worker’s attention 
exactly where he wants it to be. 


2. Tension is reduced by choosing a focal color 
which affords a clear contrast between the 
machine itself and the material being fabricated. 


3. Constant Adjusting is eliminated by painting 
walls in front of machines in “eye rest” colors. 


@ A free copy of the new book ‘Color 
Dynamics” will be mailed to any 
teacher who sees an opportunity of 
fitting this system into his courses. You 
will find this study of the utilization 
of color energy both stimulating and 
practical. For your copy write Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Division, 
Dept. AS-10, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Pi TSBURGH 
® PAINTS 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS 
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DON'T FORGET ... the aim of General Electric Lamp 
Research is to make G-E Lamps Stay S Le 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E. Aill-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 
10 p. m. EWT, NBC;“The World Today” news, every week’ +7 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
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Time$To Talk About School Elections 


School elections are usually set for the spring or 
15 autumn period. Frequently, they are merged with 
16 municipal, state, or national elections. Where this 


. plan obtains, the election of school-board members 
becomes a matter of secondary concern. 

21 As far as local interests are concerned, the selec- 
tion of citizens who are to manage and guide the 

23 local system is not of minor importance. The fight 

ia may center on the choice of a governor or a county 


administrative executive, but the voter should not 
29 be allowed to underestimate the importance of se- 
32 | lecting the directors of the schools. 

| There is hardly a more sacred duty of citizenship 
than that which concerns itself with the mainte- 
3; | mance of an efficient school system. The men and 
"| women selected to control the same must primarily 
37 | be of high character, understand the purposes of 
education, and be willing to sacrifice time and 


33 





38 effort for the proper instruction of the children. 
- To serve as a member of a local board of educa- 
42 tion is more important than to serve as a member 
44 of a city council, or as a member of the state legisla- 
48 | ture. Without efficient schools there can be no con- 
| tinuity of efficient city councils and state legislatures. 
a No higher distinction can come at home to any 
) *.° . . 
‘a citizen than membership on the board of education. 
ae] The training of the youth of the land for the duties 
a | and responsibilities of tomorrow is indeed a sacred 
ps task which no voter should underestimate. 
‘i The real weakness in school elections is found 


in the apathy which so frequently attends them. 
The thought which is likely to lull the public mind 
50 arises in the belief that the school system is in good 


57 hands and, therefore, needs no attention. But it 
60 has happened when things looked quiet and serene, 
62 that there was no pfogress and no worth-while 
64 activity. 

67 School elections deserve the thoughtful concern 


69 of every intelligent citizen. School boards should 
74 see that they do become the concern of all citizens. 
75 THE EDITOR 


Complaints of nonreceipt of subscribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within 
fifteen days after date of issue. 

EDITORIAL MATERIAL. — Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school admia- 
istration, tendence, architecture, oad related are solicited and will 
pa NT BA Pe > Sapese Chae, sae 
should accompanied stamps for return, if unavailable. Open editor 
must in all cases contain the name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publi- 
cation, but as evidence of good faith. 

The contents of this issue are listed in the “Education Index.” 

Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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SEE YOUR SCIENCE T 
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A SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


The creative scientists of tomorrow—the men and 
women who will add to the world’s advancement 
through science—are among the boys and girls now 
in your classrooms. 

Through the Fourth Annual Science Talent 
Search you have the opportunity to help them 
toward their goal. 

Forty boys and girls, selected on a competitive 
basis, will be invited to the Science Talent Insti- 
tute at Washington, D. C. with all expenses paid. 
They will share in $11,000 in scholarship awards 
ranging from $100 to $2400. 


They will attend scientific lectures, visit places 
of interest, meet famous scientists. Winners come 





from graduating classes with as few as two stu- 
dents, and as many as eleven hundred. There is 
equal opportunity for all. 

In the past three years every one of the winners 
and more than 500 Science Talent Search contest- 
ants who received honorable mention were offered 
scholarships by leading colleges and universities. 

The Science Talent Search is conducted by 
Science Clubs of America. Westinghouse. sponsors 
and makes it financially possible as a contribution 
to the advancement of science in America. 

Examinations will be held December 1. Mail 
coupon for full information. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Science Clubs of America 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OUSC 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please tell me how I can arrange to have my abler seniors par- 
ticipate in the Fourth Annual Science Talent Search. I have 
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Juvenile Summer Wages and 


Return to School 
Sue Maxwell, Ph.D.” 


The nation-wide drive this past sum- 
mer to get juveniles back into the schools 
after a vacation of high wages and un- 
precedented opportunities for a variety of 
jobs succeeded in Birmingham, Alabama. 
The first day’s enrollment for the fall 
term was even a bit higher than that of the 
year before. 

The radio, the press, the school, the 
PTA, and the church joined in an inten- 
sivé campaign to sell the parents of the 
four thousand city children who held 
working permits on the idea of the ulti- 
mate returns from a good education con- 
trasted to the uncertainty of present swol- 
len payrolls. 

And the children registered in the schools 
on September 5, having willingly or un- 
willingly left their jobs behind them. 

I’m wondering now if any of us in the 
teaching profession, unaccustomed as we 
are to swollen checks, had any idea of the 
enormity of the financial sacrifice those 
pupils have made in order to come back 
to our classrooms. I certainly didn’t. 

I’m also wondering if we haven’t asked 
for and received a situation wherein we 
are definitely obligated to make that back- 
to-school campaign a success to the pupil 
as well as to the enrollment. Some of mine 
have sacrificed over $200 a month to sit 
in my classes. I shall try not to forget that 
as I follow through each day’s routine. 


What the Girls Earned 


On opening day I made a survey of 
summer wages drawn by my 135 students, 
consisting of 55 boys and 80 girls. On the 
next day we livened those statistics with 
the wages drawn by their parents at the 
same age, contrasting amounts and variety 
of opportunity. 

My pupils range from first to eighth 
semester or, roughly speaking, from 14 
to 18 years old. 

Out of 80 girls, 36 worked for pay in 
the summer of 1944. Out of 135 mothers 
represented by the whole group, only 11 
received wages at a like age. 

My 36 girls averaged $12.57 a week; 
the mothers had averaged $9.73 at their 
age. 

Oddly enough only one girl did physical 
labor at a defense plant, as a welder, 
and only one did clerical work. The ma- 
jority were salesgirls at shops, at groceries, 
at bakeries, at candy counters. Several 
received pay for work at home, one as 
high as $12 a week. Two cared for chil- 





1Instructor of English, Ensley High School, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


dren for working parents, others aided 
dentists and lawyers, some dispensed sodas, 
some did dry cleaning, one sewed profes- 
sionally, another was a waitress, a third 
was laboratory assistant, and a fourth 
worked on a newspaper. 

The lowest weekly wage was $2 for 
housekeeping; the highest was $35 in an 
industrial plant. 

The working girls of two decades ago 
labored in groceries for as little as $1.50 
a week. The highest wage recorded for 
that group was $18 in a meat packing 
establishment. Other jobs, telephone opera- 
tors leading in frequency, were in banks, 
as teachers, salesgirls, and housekeepers. 


What the Boys Did 


For the boys there is a different story. 
My boys averaged over twice as much as 
my girls in the summer, reaching $27.56 
for a week. Forty-six out of 55 boys 
worked for pay. Out of the 135 fathers 
represented by the entire group of boys 
and girls studied, only 40 had received 
wages, averaging $12.12, when they were 
juveniles. 

One present-day boy made $90 a week, 
$50 in a war plant besides the income 
from three small jobs on the side. Over 
half a dozen drew weekly checks for $50, 
and the lowest mowed lawns for $2. 

Most jobs were in industry. There were 
carpenters, freight handlers, machinists’ 
helpers, pattern-shop workers, turret lathe 
operators, open-hearth helpers, plate-mill 
workers, electricians, airfield surveyors, and 
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bicycle repairers. There were also book 
menders, ushers, bakers, dental assistants 
stock boys, office boys, and soda dispensers, 
There were “paper throwers,” salesmen, 
grocers, meat cutters, filling-station opera- 
tors, grass cutters, and clerks. 

Their fathers had had a limited range of 
jobs, the majority working for about $1 a 
day for 6 days of 10 hours each. Strangely 
enough, although Birmingham is an ip- 
dustrial town, the background of my 135 
parents was largely agricultural for both 
mothers and fathers. 

The fathers had been young farmers, 
truckers, ranchmen, grocery clerks, paper 
throwers, sawmillhands, machinists, miners, 
carpenters, and electricians. A few had been 
salesmen. Some had ploughed for room 
and board; many had farmed with the 
family for expenses. A few were in industry, 


They Make a Sacrifice 


The natural question now arises as to 
what proportion of the weekly $1,720.25 
received by my pupils during vacation 
will continue to be earned in their part- 
time jobs during the school year. The 
answer is, by actual figures: $109.44, a 
total loss of $1,610.81. 

It is up to the faculty of my high school 
and yours to be worth that much to them 
in the intangible values. 

Only 12 of my 36 working girls will 
hold a job, and only 8 of my 46 boys. 
The girls will average a weekly $4.71, and 
the boys $6.61. 

The statistics used here belong to 
Ensley High School, an institution of over 
1600 students. It is in an industrial section 
of the city and may, therefore, present 
figures not typical even of the five Birm- 
ingham city high schools. Verification of 
the figures from the homes was attempted 
although much depended upon the memory 
of the parents. It is entirely possible, then, 
that they are only approximately correct. 
Nevertheless, they do represent a survey 
of 135 young people who happened to 
register in one teacher’s classes and may 
be taken as fairly indicative of the na- 
tional story for summer juvenile salaries. 
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STATUS OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 

The average salary paid to teachers in North 
Carolina, during the ten-year period ending in 
1943-44, has doubled according to the findings 
of a study recently completed. During 1933-34, 
the depression year in which salaries were at their 
lowest point, the average teacher received $560.22. 
In 1943-44, it is estimated, the average teacher 
in the state, including vocational teachers, re- 
ceived $1,220. 

The average paid white teachers from state 
funds, it is revealed, increased from $600.23 an- 
nually in 1933-34 to $1,270 in 1943-44. The 
average paid Negro teachers from state funds, on 
the other hand, increased from a low of $393.80 
per annum in 1933-34 to $1,125 in 1943-44. With 
the opening of the new school year 1944-45, it is 
expected that the state will complete full equali- 
zation of salaries for both white and Negro 
teachers. 
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Cooperative Teaching —A Help for — 
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Cooperative Education for 


Cooperative education carries a connota- 
tion familiar to most secondary educators 
—especially those living in the more 
urban areas. Many of the larger cities in 
the United States—and some of the 
smaller — have instituted a work-study 
plan which has become known as a plan 
of cooperative education. This plan has 
been operated, for the most part, as an 
adjunct to training afforded in vocational 
schools. There have been some rather 
isolated efforts to provide work-study 
training in retail selling for those who at- 
tend other than vocational schools. The 
wisdom of allowing students to alternate 
study with practice in industry and busi- 
ness has been demonstrated. The rewards 
in motivation and learning have been 
measurably significant. 

There are already indications that the 
success of the military work-study train- 
ing, as that program has been employed 
during the present war, will induce educa- 
tors to make further research as to the pos- 
sibili_; of instituting or extending a plan 
of cooperative education. The public, in 
general, is being acquainted with the merit 
inherent in a work-study program of edu- 
cation. The Hearst newspapers, in par- 
ticular, have publicized many of the work- 
study plans now in operation, and have 
submitted the testimony of a number of 
prominent educators as to the extreme 
value in outcome from such type of 
education. 

In spite, however, of the renewed inter- 
est in work-study plans, educators are cog- 
nizant that advance along such lines is 
not without limit. Inasmuch as business 
cannot be expected to devote all its ener- 
gies to the training of youth, it is self- 
evident that, even in an atmosphere of 
maximum cooperation, the number of posi- 
tions which could be offered to pupil 
trainees are definitely restricted. Conse- 
quently the number of pupils who can en- 
roll under the work-study plan will un- 
doubtedly probably always be in the 
minority as regards total enrollment. There 
is, of course, even greater difficulty in in- 
stituting work-study plans in smaller com- 
munities. Enrollments are smaller, but so 
are opportunities for placing work-study 
enrollees in suitable professional, business, 
or industrial environments. Another ob- 
stacle in the way of the extension of work- 
study programs is presented by the factor 
of economic change. Periods of depression, 
resulting, as they do, in widespread unem- 

*A.B., M.A., LL.B., Executive, The Chicago Daily 


News; formerly, public school administrative staff of 
two large cities, and university professor of law. 





ployment, makes it very difficult for busi- 
ness and labor to permit secondary school 
pupils to replace wage earners. All too 
often cooperative education plans are cur- 
tailed during such periods. 


What is Cooperative Teaching? 


The very fact, that it will prove to be 
practically impossible to make the work- 
study program available to the majority 
of pupils, furnishes the impetus for this 
article. The remainder of this discussion 
will be devoted to submitting and explain- 
ing another form of cooperative education 
which can be used to supplement work- 
study procedures, or instituted in situa- 
tions where work-study plans cannot be 
expediently operated. The designation 
given to such form of cooperative educa- 
tion is the “cooperative teaching” plan. 

In briefest outline, the “cooperative 
teaching” plan can be defined as the tech- 
nique which would provide for the sys- 
tematic scheduling of the teaching of 


classes by qualified professional men, busi- , 


nessmen, and industrial experts who will 
voluntarily contribute their time. As is ap- 
parent, the key terms in the definition are 
“systematic scheduling” and “teaching.” 
The terms are used with intent in order to 
clearly distinguish the effort from the 
present infrequent classroom or auditorium 
lecture which may be given by profes- 
sional, business, or industrial leaders. 
There is as much difference between the 
“cooperative teaching” plan and the in- 
frequent guest lecture as there is between 
the work-study plan and the field-trip 
method of visual or experience education. 

The “cooperative teaching” plan will re- 
quire painstaking organization in the for- 
mulation stage in order to make it success- 
ful. Appointment of a director would seem 
a logical first step. It would be the duty 
of such director to meet with a committee 
of the administrative and teaching staff of 
each high school for the purpose of de- 
tailed analysis of the curriculum in order 
to determine what instruction might best 
be given by a “staff” teacher from the 
professions, business, or industry. Such 
analysis should be so pointed as to insure 
calling upon the businessman or industrial 
leader to be responsible for instruction of 
a very practical type rather than of a gen- 
eral-foundation building nature. The reg- 
ular classroom teacher can best be left in 
charge of building foundations. The out- 
sider can most realistically and expediently 
instruct in the particular because his day- 
to-day experience gives him a surer grasp 
of detail than the teacher is usually able 
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Secondary Schools Reynolds C. Seitz* 


to master. Existing limitations should sug- 
gest that no plan be devised which would 
place a “‘cooperative teacher” before any 
subject-matter group for more than one 
period a week. The professionally trained 
regular teacher will be the most efficient 
person to carry the major load.of instruc- 
tion. The regular teacher has the time to 
plan for the orderly, day-to-day routine of 
study. He has the educational ‘vision to 
advance step by step toward ultimate goals 
and objectives. Furthermore, no one “co- 
operative teacher”: should be scheduled to 
teach more’ than..one or two classes a 
month. In many casés such teacher cannot 
be requested to.carry even that load. It 
must be remembered that “cooperative 
teachers” will have only a limited amount 
of time which they will be able to contrib- 
ute to the advancement of learning among 
the youth in our secondary schools. 


Finding Cooperating Staff Members 

After preliminary plans have been made 
the most important task of the director 
will be that of building a staff of instruc- 
tors from among the capable and forward- 
looking professional and businessmen and 
industrial workers in the community. If 
the director is the right sort of individual 
— preferably one who has had the broad- 
ening background which comes from ex- 
perience as a teacher and as a professional 
or businessman — it is the writer’s belief 
that he will not encounter great difficulty 
in selecting a staff. The author’s observa- 
tion leads him to believe that there are a 
considerable number of public-spirited 
people who would actually enjoy the ex- 
perience of teaching youth something about 
the subject they know so well. If the task 
is not made burdensome by calling too 
heavily upon the time these people have 
available, they will join the “cooperative 
teaching” staff as volunteer workers. 

Another very important aspect of the 
work of building a “cooperative teaching” 
faculty is the furnishing of guidance so 
that the prospective teacher will under- 
stand what is expected of him. In perform- 
ing this task the director can, of course, 
call upon the cooperative effort of a mem- 
ber of the high school administrative 
group and the classroom instructor. Every 
effort must be made so that the ‘“‘coopera- 
tive teacher” will understand that he is to 
teach the specific and not merely give a 
general lecture. The very success of the 
plan hinges upon practical classroom por- 
trayal of the specific and particular so that 
the students will appreciate that they are 
receiving information which it would be 
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difficult, or even perhaps impossible, to dis- 
cover in textbooks or other sources. 

An example will serve to illustrate the 
type of specific instruction that might be 
given by a “cooperative teacher.’’ Suppose 
a social-study class has been engaged in 
research upon labor legislation. The reg- 
ular teacher has guided the group through 
the background and history of the labor 
movement and through a preliminary in- 
vestigation of existing labor legislation. At 
the conclusion of such effort a labor lawyer 
or labor expert might. very well be called 

’ im to furnish specific instruction upon pro- 
cedure before various bodies concerned 
with administering important labor legis- 
lation. Or perhaps such expert will be 
called in to explain and interpret some of 
the more important holdings of the various 
labor boards. 

Many more obvious examples will read- 
ily come to mind. Specific instruction in 
fields other than the social studies can be 
attained even more surely. The advertising 
copywriter can explain details of his work, 
the newspaper reporter can portray phases 
of his occupation, the scientist can give 
exact data, the department-store manager 
can speak with clarity on definite phases 
of his business. In fact most professional 
men, businessmen, or industrialists can 
talk in terms of the specific. 


Factual Teaching Wanted 


It is now the time to allude to the one 
remaining significant function which the 
director of “cooperative teaching” must 
perform. As part of his effort in selecting 
a staff and furnishing guidance as to the 
type of instruction which is desired, it is 
necessary that he follow a procedure that 
will insure that the “cooperative teachers” 
do not present personal views which are of 
a controversial nature. In order to avoid 
any charges that the schools are being 
used as forums from which to expound 
biased or political theory, it is imperative 
that “cooperative teachers” be instructed 
that they are to present factual material 
or that which does not involve controversy. 
Such technique will silence possible criti- 
cism, and yet will not foreclose later open- 
minded discussion in charge of the regular 
classroom teacher in respect to any matter 
that has been touched upon in the “‘co- 
operative teaching” class period. 

With description of the “cooperative 
teaching” plan adequate enough to make 
it understandable, it now becomes appro- 
priate to discuss the benefits which could 
be expected to accrue if such plan was put 
into operation. 

It has already been pointed out that 
“cooperative teaching” could be used 
under circumstances where a work-study 
program cannot be worked out. In other 
places it can be instituted to supplement a 
work-study program. If the “cooperative 
teaching” plan is put into force it can be 
a most valuable tool of motivation. Pupils 
will have a sense of contact with the prac- 


tical work-a-day world. Their intellectual 
curiosity should be stimulated so as to 
cause further discussions of important 
problems. They can more easily be made 
to understand that the foundations built 
in school are necessary to success in the 
professional, business, or industrial world. 
This understanding will develop out of the 
realization that the practical professional 
or businessman to whom they are listening 
could not have become the expert upon his 
subject unless he had established founda- 
tions carefully and well. As a matter of 
fact, the very presence of the practical 
professional or businessman in the role of 
teacher will surely have the effect of in- 
culcating respect for school instruction. 
Secondary school pupils are at the age 
when they will not fail to be impressed by 
the fact that mature, successful profes- 
sional and businessmen think enough of 
education to voluntarily give of their time 
to help with the teaching process. 

The “cooperative teaching” plan will 
have the result of building good will for 
the school system. In addition to having 
great instructional value, the plan is an 
outstanding public-relations device. It is 
a method by which the schools and the 
public can be drawn closer together. The 
public will gain a better understanding of 
the work and problems of the school and 
its teachers. The gain, however, will not 
be solely an advance in better understand- 
ing. The schools can learn much from the 
professional or businessman. Indeed the 
individual classroom teacher should gain 
much from contact with the professional 
or businessman, and from observing the 
instructional techniques which such men 
use in the lecture room. In many cases the 
teacher will be able to study the same 
methods which the businessman employs 
so successfully in his important day-to-day 
activities. 


No Relief for Regular Teachers 

There will, of course, be some objec- 
tions voiced to the introduction of a “co- 
operative teaching” plan. The one objec- 
tion concerning the fear that the outside 
teacher may exhibit bias or try to propa- 
gandize has already been touched upon, 
and a safeguard suggested. There will un- 
doubtedly be some who will feel that if 
classes for outside teachers are system- 
atically scheduled the regular teacher will 
not be earning his money. Actually, the 
regular teacher will be given full value in 
his curricular planning effort in aid of the 
“cooperative teacher.” Furthermore, the 
instruction in our schools would be greatly 
improved by any resonable method which 
will help to lessen the overload of instruc- 
tion placed on the average secondary 
school teacher. Also the regular teacher 
would remain in the classroom during the 
“cooperative teacher’s” period. He would 
very likely gain in information, and would 
relieve the “cooperative teacher” of any 
responsibility for preserving discipline. 
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A further objection may be the out- 
growth of the feeling on the part of edu- 
cators that only the professionally trained 
in education can furnish intelligent instruc- 
tion. A test of the plan will prove that 
such is not a fact. Indeed, the plan may 
very well have the indirect result of im- 
proving instruction in teachers’ colleges, 
and causing the adoption of more realistic 
policies of recruitment of public school 
teachers and administrators. Educators 
may begin to realize that there has been 
too much duplication and repetition in 
courses in education. They may begin to 
appreciate that the curriculum of teachers’ 
colleges should be boiled down to give the 
necessary and very important foundation 
training, and that it may be necessary to 
broaden teacher training to include more 
of the factual, subject-matter content, and 
as much work-a-day world experience as 
possible. The realization may also grow 
that in the recruitment of teachers and 
administrators the accumulation of profes- 
sional, business, or industrial experience is 
oftentimes of much greater importance 
than the training represented by an exces- 
sive number of courses in education. At 
present lip service is given to such princi- 
ple. Educators are prone in their lectures 
and public utterances to point out the ex- 
treme value of the broadening experience 
of training and work in the professions and 
business, but in the instance of appoint- 
ments the applicant who has taken the 
time to secure some years of practical ex- 
perience is often times looked upon as one 
who has lost contact with education, and 
the position goes to the individual whose 
training is based upon an excessive num- 
ber of courses in education — a great many 
of them repetitions as to content although 
different as to name. 

If the “cooperative teaching” plan will 
induce a realistic attitude toward balanc- 
ing courses in education against broad 
training and experience in the professions, 
industry, and business, it will have accom- 
plished something of significance. It is, of 
course, imperative that all teachers and 
administrators have basic professional 
training, but it is of little value to permit 
duplication and repetition of such courses. 
School systems and school boards will 
benefit if they can secure teachers and 
administrators with broader training. 

By way of conclusion it can be said that 
all reasoning seems to point toward the 
fact that a “cooperative teaching” plan 
will prove to be a valuable new phase of 
cooperative education. 





® Lincoln, Neb. With the opening of the new 

school year, automobilists and drivers of trucks 
were asked to exercise extreme caution in driv- 
ing through school districts. Supt. M. C. Lefler, 
in a communication, suggested that as an added 
precaution, beginners should be accompanied to 
the schools by their parents. Boys and girls were 
urged to follow the established pedestrian lines 
of travel and to observe faithfully the safety 
rules taught them in school. 
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A Former Teacher Argues the Relation of — 
ee) 


Education and Our American Economy 


Recently I attended several conferences 
called by educational administrators on 
postwar problems. Likewise, it has been 
my task te review certain educational 
blueprints which are to be put in effect 
at the conclusion of the war. 

Both experiences left me with similar re- 


‘actions: Educators, particularly those in 


administrative positions, are thinking en- 
tirely too much of the problems peculiar 
to education and too little about the over- 
all problems of our economy. 

For example, one hundred leading edu- 
cators, while discussing recently the use of 
surplus commodities in the postwar, stressed 
almost entirely the re-equipment of labora- 
tories and shops from surplus government 
stocks and the maintenance of state con- 
trols of education. They wanted federal 
surpluses but no federal controls. Little or 
nothing was said about the effect of surplus 
war goods on our postwar economy. It 
took the combined pressure of the CIO, 
the A. F. of L., and the Farmers’ Union 
representatives at the meeting to “force” 
through a resolution on the distribution of 
surplus clothes, shoes, medical supplies, 
etc., which might be of use to the boys and 
girls of America, should we be so unfor- 
tunate as to have another general depres- 
sion. 

Leaders in the labor movement insist 
that well-fed, well-clothed, well-housed, 
and healthy children are the best fitted to 
take advantage of the shiny laboratories 
and ingeniously equipped shops of to- 
morrow. 

The producers of educational blueprints 
are too prone to look at our postwar prob- 
lems from their vantage point of the 
schoolroom. They are above this world, 
not a part of it. Consequently, they plan 
for education as if teachers, their pupils, 
and schools existed in a social and eco- 
nomic vacuum. Furthermore, educators are 
inclined to plan with themselves and for 
themselves. Their plans include expanded 
plants, expanded services, and expanded 
faculties — and properly so. 


National Economic Health Deserves 
Consideration 


We in the labor movement are con- 
vinced, however, that such detached plan- 
ning is not enough. We believe that educa- 
tional planners should include representa- 
tives of every responsible community 
group and that much more recognition 
should be given to the consideration of the 
economic health of the community, of the 
state, and of the nation. 

The schools of America cannot be kept 


Assistant Director of Education, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Washington, D. C. 


Kermit Eby’ 


up, new school houses built, and the 
teachers adequately paid unless the entire 
community is prosperous. 

All of us who are informed of the basic 
educational problems of our country realize 
that fewer than half of the nation’s youth 
are able today to do college work and con- 
tinue education beyond high school. In 
the majority of instances, the chief diffi- 
culty appears to be an economic one. 

The average salary of all teachers in 


1942 to 1945 was approximately $1,550. . 


Ten thousand teachers during the same 
year received less than $300. Sixty-six 
thousand received less than $600, while 
360,000 received less than $1,200. Twenty- 
eight states paid their teachers an average 
yearly wage of $2,500 or less. More than 
35,000,000 Americans have no library 
service. 

The 1940 census shows that there are 
three times as many functional illiterates 
in the United States over the age of 25 
as there are college graduates. Somewhere 
between the illiterate and the college gradu- 
ate are the millions of people who desire 
adult education of one sort or another. 


The thesis of this paper is simple. A- 


strong educational program in the postwar 
is dependent on a strong and healthy 
economy. 


A Healthy Economy 

Today our national production of goods 
and services totals 186.6 billion dollars, a 
112 per cent increase over 1939. Our na- 
tional income is around 175 billion dollars 
and such economists as Alvin Hansen insist 
that a 200 billion dollar national income 
in America is possible. We have achieved 
this new high because of the stimulus of 
the war. The question which faces us all 
is: Can we maintain a similar level of pro- 
duction in peacetime? In other words, will 
we be able to keep men and women as 
busy making refrigerators, automobiles, 
and houses as they are making planes, 
guns, and tanks? 

The answer to this question directly 
affects education. 

Our national debt has reached a new 
high. If we should retire our debt and 
return to a balance of income and expendi- 
tures on the federal level, it is absolutely 
imperative for us to maintain a high level 
of national income. Stated bluntly, we can- 
not carry our debt load and meet our 
interest payments on a 40 billion dollar 
national income — even a 90 billion dollar 
income. 

Today in the midst of the war effort, 
more than 54,000,000 workers are gain- 
fully employed; 10,600,000 men and 
women are in the armed services — a total 
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of approximately 65,000,000. It is esti- 
mated 5 or 6 million women, young and 
old people will retire from the labor market 
when peace comes. Another two and a half 
million or more may be retained in the 
armed services. Nevertheless, we shall need 
jobs for 57 to 58 million workers when the 
war ends, 15 million more than this nation 
ever had, 

By way of contrast, in 1939, our best 
prewar year, we had 44 million men and 
women gainfully employed. In 1939, you 
will recall, we also had between 8 and 9 
million unemployed. Today only 800,000 
are without work and they are truly un- 
employable. 


When the War Ends — 

When the war ends, it is estimated some 
15 per cent of the men and women in 
the armed forces will want to complete 
their education. This means education, a 
major American industry, will expand 
while other industries contract. The boom 
in education will tend to blind educators 
to the world outside the classroom. 

It is the responsibility of educators to 
examine the total problem of employment 
and the effect of mass unemployment on 
our society. If, for example, we should 
drop back to a 1939 level of production, 
we would have between 15 and 17 million 
unemployed and if we should be so un- 
fortunate as to drop back to the 1932 
level, we would have 30 million unem- 
ployed. No responsible American believes 
that our institutions could survive such a 
shock. Under such conditions men would 
compete with women, Negroes with whites, 
veterans with industrial workers for non- 
existing jobs — and chaos be the result. 

Nor are WPA subsistence wages, free 
lunches, and night schools an answer. Five 
million American young men who have 
seen active military service, who have run 
tanks and piloted giant planes are not 
going to be content to sell apples on street 
corners. 

Educators should bear these facts in 
mind if they wish to maintain our institu- 
tions. 

Those of us who are responsible for the 
stimulation of the thinking of the workers 
of America believe there is only one answer 
to this problem. It is, full production and 
full employment — full production and full 
employment which will provide a living 
annual wage. 


Full Employment and Education 
Today, for example, in spite of federal 
wage laws, there are over 10 million 
workers in nonwar industries getting below 
70 cents per hour, which on the basis of a 
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Our Greatest Wealth — Our Children — are dependent for education on 
the continued level of income for workers. 


40-hour week gives a full time worker 
$1,460 per year before deducting his sev- 
eral losses. To clarify the picture further: 
nearly 17,500,000 families, 53.5 per cent 
of the nation, had incomes of less than 
$2,000 per year in 1942. 

An annual income of $1,460, even 
$2,000, is too little to maintain a family of 
four with any degree of decency under 
prevailing living costs as anyone knows 
whoever tried it. 

The boys and girls attending our schools 
come from this level-of-income families 
and not from those of the wealthy who are 
able if they wish to send their children to 
private schools. It is imperative that edu- 
cators alert to the problems of our society 
realize that the family is the base on which 
our nation rests. And the first prerequisite 
for an adjusted family is an adequate 
income and economic security. 

Men and women in the labor movement 
believe that an annual wage comparable to 
the Heller Budget figures of $2,900 to 
$3,000 per year is the amount needed ade- 
quately to maintain a family of four. 
Such an income would do more to insure 
family stability than any other factor. We 


believe a worker has an inviolate right to 
the job in the industry in which he works. 
His right is equal to that of the investors. 
We believe the worker has a moral right 
to the job which gives him the necessities 
of life and a few of the luxuries. We be- 
lieve he has as much a right to his job as 
the farmer who owns the land which gives 
his wife and children security, as a civil- 
service job protected by its status, as a 
teaching assignment in a university or in 
a better school system made secure by 
tenure. 

From our point of view, security for the 
worker means not only a steady job and a 
living wage but the acceptance by those 
who make our laws and interpret them, 
that a job right is equal under the law 
to a property right. 

The workers of America, and the work- 
ers throughout the world, will be truly free 
only when they are inviolate in their jobs, 
when they are assured of the freedom 
which automatically comes with better in- 
come, faster transportation, better food, 
better health, better housing, and freedom 
from being pushed on when jobs are scarce. 

This is the foundation on which the 
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labor movement hopes to build a better 
and more secure America. 


Our Greatest Wealth 


In order to grasp the full significance 
of the problems which we face, we must 
understand and we must be convinced that 
our greatest wealth is not in gold and 
silver. Our real wealth, our greatest re. 
sources, are our boys and girls, our young 
adults who produce the food on the farms 
and the goods in our factories. 

Perhaps the greatest waste of all time 
occurred from 1930 to 1939 when the 
unemployed sought work or subsisted on 
doles. Because they did not work, we lost 
more than 250 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods and services. 

But this loss of 250 billion dollars is 
only half the story; it fails to take into 
account the continued progress that pros- 
perity throughout America would have 
brought. If we assume a constant rate of 
growth between the actual 1929-39 levels 
of production, we may conclude that we 
lost 400 billion dollars’ worth of goods and 
services, five times what was produced in 
1929. These 400 billion dollars would have 
rebuilt, with the man power and the man- 
agement and the millions which were idle, 
every home, every factory, every office 
building, every bridge, every railroad, 
every dam, every piece of furniture and 
clothing in the United States today. 

It would have lifted the face of America, 
freed it from slums and _ sharecroppers’ 
shacks, freed it from crowded schools and 
hospitals. It would have produced an 
America free from frustration and _inse- 
curity. 

Educators face a distinct challenge. Edu- 
cation must not deal with facts isolated 
from life. Educators must deal with reality. 
And the greatest single challenge to 
America is this: Can we achieve full pro- 
duction and full employment in peace as 
we have in war? If we cannot, I am con- 
vinced our very schools will go down in the 
general maelstrom. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


® Kalamazoo, Mich. In the Central High 
School, the guidance co-ordinator has prepared 
a system of evaluating credits earned by youth 
in the armed services who enlisted on their own 
accord or were drafted into the services before 
graduation. Other credits earned, such as those 
completed in the Armed Forces Institute, are 
evaluated by a school committee. A number of 
former high school boys have earned enough 
credits in the service to be granted diplomas of 
graduation. 

& Atchison, Kans. New courses, planned to train 
students in specific occupational skills, have been 
added to the junior-senior high school program 
for the year 1944-45. The courses include machine 
work, electricity, aeronautics, trigonometry, swim- 
ming, and physical fitness. A cooperative, part- 
time training program in retail salesmanship has 
also been added 

> Pardeeville, Wis. Chemistry has been added 
to the high school course. A course in preflight 
aeronautics is being offered, and the agricultural 
work has been improved by the employment of 
a Smith-Hughes teacher 
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San Francisco Urged to Reform 
Administrative Setup George G. Mullany 


The bravest attempt yet made to cut 
the strings which bind the San Francisco 
Unified School District to the city ad- 
ministration of the city and county gov- 
ernment was seen in a survey of that edu- 
cational system by a committee of dis- 
tinguished American educators headed by 
Dr. Clyde M. Hill, chief of the Education 
Department, Yale University. 

The survey fell into the lap of the San 
Francisco board of education at a special 
meeting held on Monday, August 28, and 
just two hours later it was in the hands 
of the board attorney to study what 
changes in the San Francisco charter 
should be made to bring about the objec- 
tives sought. 

Reflecting the temper of the community 
which seemed solidly behind the report, 
the board of education took action with- 
out waiting the opinion of its attorney. 
At a meeting held on Tuesday, September 
5, the board adopted by a 6 to 1 vote the 
five cardinal principles which were recom- 
mended by the survey thereby following 
out the first recommendation of Dr. Hill 
“that the board should consider these prin- 
ciples and take a position with respect to 
the issues involved in them. Such a proce- 
dure will provide a background of under- 
standing necessary for the consistent 
evaluation of the proposals, and at the 
outside will center the discussion in issues 
rather than in administrative details.” 


The five cardinal principles adopted 
are: 


1. That in its primary functions of determining 
policy, selecting personnel, and evaluating results 
each member of the board of education must at 
all times participate, basing his judgment on a 
full knowledge of the facts. He cannot delegate 
this responsibility to any other person or group 
of persons. It follows, that if essential unity of 
understanding and consistency of action, as well 
as acceptance of personal responsibility, are to 
prevail in the discharge of its legal functions, 
the board of education has no alternative to 
conducting its business at all times as a com- 
mittee of the whole. The existence of standing 
committees whose actions are “rubber stamped” 
with little or no deliberation by the whole board 
violates this principle. The principle does not 
preclude, however, the use of special committees 
which will be dissolved when they have per- 
formed the specific tasks assigned them: i.e., 
assembling the facts needed by the whole board 
as a basis for certain decisions it has to make. 

2. That in order to place responsibility and to 
secure consistent cooperative effort among all 
members of the organization, the superintendent 
of schools who is legally the chief executive 
officer of the board of education, should be the 
only officer of the school system reporting 
directly to the board of education. So long as 
he retains his office he. should be given the 
powers and authority necessary to put into 
effect the policies approved by the board, and 
then he should be held strictly accountable for 


the successful conduct of all departments of the 
system. 

3. That once policies have been made and 
publicized, and duties and responsibilities have 
been clearly defined (and without overlapping), 
and administrative relationships have been clearly 
determined by the board of education, all officers 
and employees of the school system should be 
given freedom without interference to carry on 
their work with full confidence of administrative 
approval and support, so long as results are 
satisfactory and ethical procedures are employed. 

4. That democracy of administration must pro- 
vide proper channels for the free expression of 
individual and group opinion concerning all as- 
pects of the school’s program and its operation, 
so that it may reach the appropriate officers of 
the school system in a manner favorable to con- 
sideration on its merits. Failure by the public 
or by officers and teachers to use the established 
channels will indicate either, that the means for 
communicating opinions are inadequate, or, that 
they are not being fairly administered, or that 
individuals and groups are unwilling to present 
their claims on their merits, hence, prefer to ré- 
sort to undesirable political procedures. 

5. That from the very nature of its functions, 
the work of a school system is a cooperative 
enterprise. Efficient and intelligent individual ac- 
tion is dependent upon each member’s knowing 
his place in the organization, and seeing the rela- 
tionship of his department to other departments 
in the system. It is, therefore, the inescapable 


duty of the board of education to formulate or, 


adopt, and at all times to maintain, a detailed 
and adequately publicized plan of organization 
which will facilitate the continuous operation of 
the schools in harmony with defensible admin- 
istrative principles, and which will clearly and 
unequivocally assign responsibility and define 
every member’s place in the system. 

The next scheduled step in the proceed- 
ing would be for the board of education 
to formally adopt recommendations pre- 
sented by Dr. Warren making the super- 
intendent “the educational and business 
executive officer of the board of edtica- 
tion”; revision of the administrative code 
of the San Francisco Unified School Dis- 
trict to make it conform to the new or- 
ganization chart contained in the report; 
rescind all rules of the board of education 
now in conflict with the report; and to 
call upon state and local attorneys to pre- 
pare revisions of the San _ Francisco 
charter. 

Originally initiated by Dr. Curtis E. 
Warren, superintendent of schools in San 
Francisco, soon after his appointment in 
July, 1943, the survey was described by 
him as “professionally sound” from the 
educator’s point of view. 


Local Setup Unorthodox 


The report gave the San Francisco 
public its first realization that the local 
school-system setup is unorthodox when 
compared with other systems in the state. 
As one newspaperman put it: “I always 
thought the school system was city busi- 
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ness. Now I find it belongs to the state 
and to separate school districts. I guess the 
mix-up in my thinking came because San 
Francisco is a combined city and county 
government while all other cities in the 
state have separate sets of office holders 
for cities and counties.” Said the report: 
The San Francisco Unified School @istrict is 
a subdivision of the state and as such it derives 
all its powers and duties from the state in ac- 


cordance with the constitution and the state 
educational code. 


Despite the clear intent of the law, over the 
years the framers and amenders of the (San 
Francisco) charter have so completely entangled 
the affairs of the school district with those of 
the city that lay citizens, city officials, and many 
members of the school staff alike regard the 


public schools as a department of the city 
government. 


City officials and other groups interested in 
exercising control over the public schools have 
persisted, and, in a large measure, have suc- 
ceeded in beclouding the issue and confusing the 
public as to the proper place of the schools. 


Unifying Professional Administration 


Besides eliminating the “strangle hold” 
which the combined city and county gov- 
ernment has upon the school system, the 
survey also recommends that the board 
of education quit its administrative inter- 
ference with the schools by making the 
superintendent of schools the only admin- 
istrative officer for the board, thereby 
eliminating two officials who have been 
responsible only to the board for many 
years, the secretary of the board and the 
administrative adviser — an attorney who 
reports directly to and is responsible only 
to the board of education: Concerning this 
phase of the organization, the report said: 

In San Francisco the line of demarcation be- 
tween board functions and executive functions 
is not recognized nor respected. No superintend- 
ent in the past 20 years has been permitted by 
the board to be its executive officer. 

Board members, individually and collectively, 
have taken executive authority in their own 
hands, thus denying the schools the advantage 
of trained educational leadership for which the 
district is paying the superintendent’s salary. 

These are harsh criticisms but there is more at 
stake in San Francisco than the feelings of any 


board of education. The education of children 
is at stake. 


The report would place the attorney 
directly under the superintendent and 
combine the offices of superintendent and 
secretary of the board into one official, 
thereby eliminating the principal cause of 
friction as seen not only by the present 
superintendent but by his two predeces- 
sors also, Mr. Joseph P. Nourse and Dr. 
Edwin A. Lee. 

One major recommendation in the re- 
port was anticipated. On July 1, the long- 
time secretary of the board, Mr. John A. 
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The proposed organization of the San Francisco school system places the 

board of education immediately under the citizens of the school district. 

The administration of all instructional as well as non-instructional work 

flows through the associate superintendents to the superintendent and 
secretary to the board. 


Ormond, resigned his post. It has not since 
been filled. The Hill report recommends 
that it be abolished and combined with the 
office of superintendent of schools. 

One section of the report which many 
observers believed recommended an elec- 
tive board of education to replace the 
present method of appointment by the 
mayor and confirmation by the voters on a 
“Yes and No” basis was taken out five 
minutes after it was presented to the board 
by Dr. Hill himself. 


Election of the Board 


“So far as I am concerned,” Dr. Hill 
told the board, “that entire page could be 
deleted.” This last reference was made 
necessary because Dr. Hill was forced to 
deny that the survey reference to choosing 
members of the board was a tacit recom- 
mendation for direct election instead of 
appointment by the mayor and ratification 
by the voters. The page that could be 
deleted with Dr. Hill’s consent read as 
follows: 


The method of selecting a board of education 
is a much debated question throughout the cities 
of the nation and there are many strong argu- 
ments on each side of the issue of whether such 
boards should be elected or appointed. 

The defined scope of this Survey does not in- 
clude consideration and specific recommendations 
on the method of selection of members of the 
board of education in the San Francisco Unified 
School District. This is, however, a major prob- 
lem and one that should receive early and serious 
consideration of the electorate of the district. 
The solution of the most crucial problem con- 
fronting the district, namely, the subordination 
of the schools to the municipal government, de- 
pends upon the voice of the electorate in answer 


to the question. . . . Shall the school board be 
responsible directly to the people or only in- 
directly through the mayor? This question is 
raised any time an emergency arises. It should 
be frankly faced and carefully studied so as to 
preserve any virtues of the present system and 
to bring about any possible improvement. The 
Survey Staff recommends that this question be 
taken up by the committee that has already 
been recommended in this report for the con- 
sideration of all school issues arising out of city 
charter provisions. 


With an impatience that would not 
wait upon proposed changes in the city 
charter, the survey committee took a 
broadside at the standing committees of 
the board, the abolishment of which was 
recommended to take effect at once. To 
quote the report: 


The San Francisco Board of Education has, 
by board rule, resolved itself into seven stand- 
ing committees —a chairmanship for each mem- 
ber of the seven member Board. Each committee 
has three members. These committees by func- 
tion are Finance, Educational Functions, Legal, 
Physical Properties, Welfare, Rental and Edu- 
cational Bureaus. Thus, in San Francisco, the 
broad over-all policy functions of the Board of 
Education, which the people should look to the 
board as a whole to manage and control are 
split seven ways. 


Eliminate Standing Committees 


The Survey Staff recommends that the Board 
of Education revise its organization, eliminating 
all standing committees. 

Boards of education frequently seek to justify 
standing committee organization on the ground 
that: (1) such committees expedite the work 
of the board; (2) individual board members 
are by training and experience peculiarly qual- 
ified to servé on specific committees; (3) a divi- 
sion of labor is effected whereby special atten- 
tion may be given to each field to which a 
committee is assigned. 
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If and when a board of education assumes 
that it is an executive body, the foregoing state. 
ments would have some merit, but even under 
such circumstances the public is denied the sery. 
ices they have a right to expect of their repre- 
sentatives, namely, the critical deliberation and 
judgment of the board as a whole. This comes 
about through the well-known practice of polit- 
ical “log rolling’— “You vote for my report 
I vote for yours.” Thus in general the public 
gets, at best, action based upon the judgment 
of a standing committee rather than that of the 
board. 

The contention that standing committees are 
necessary to expedite the work of the board 
holds only when the board burdens itself with a 
mass of executive details. If at each board meet- 
ing the executive officer of the board were re- 
quired to lay before the board an agenda em- 
bracing the problems and issues upon which 
official action should be taken, together with his 
recommendations and supporting data and eyi- 
dences, the business of the board could be ex- 
pedited much more efficiently and with better 
results than through standing committee bargain- 
ing. Acceptance of the further argument that 
individual board members may be peculiarly 
qualified, by training and experience, to serve 
on a particular standing committee leads in- 
evitably to (1) executive interferences, and (2) 
short-changing the public on the total judgment 
and wisdom of the full board membership. The 
fact that a board member is a lawyer, a doctor, 
an architect, a contractor, a businessman, or a 
housewife is purely coincidental. There is no 
justifiable assumption that the lawyer should 
take over special responsibility for legal matters, 
the doctor take on the school health service, the 
architect and the contractor be assigned to school 
housing, the housewife to home economics, or 
the businessman to budget and financial manage- 
ment. Men and women are not selected to serve 
on boards of education because of some special 
knowledge but rather because it is assumed that 
they are public-spirited citizens of integrity, gen- 
eral ability, vision, and interest in the educational 
welfare of the community. The San Francisco 
schools have suffered far too much and too long 
from the efforts, however well intentioned, of 
individuals on standing committees who have 
assumed that they have some specialized func- 
tion to perform, and thus have supplanted the 
Superintendent of Schools and in some instances 
the board itself. 


Board Meetings 


The San Francisco Board holds regular meet- 
ings once each week and special meetings as 
circumstances demand. The standing committee 
on Educational Functions meets weekly. Other 
standing committees meet on call. “If the board 
of education makes its executive officers take full 
responsibility for the proper working of the 
school system, one regular meeting a month of 
the board will be ample to transact all its busi- 
ness.” Adjourned meetings may be called when 
needed. 

A substantial reduction in the number of board 
meetings in San Francisco, however, cannot be 
achieved as long as the board’s practice is to 
consider and pass upon the vast number of 
minute details of administration as it now does. 
The minutes of the board’s action is a veritable 
encyclopedia of details that should have been 
acted upon by the superintendent under stand- 
ing authority established in a board policy. The 
time-consuming burden of board work on de- 
tails could be reduced to a negligible amount if 
each action taken by the board was construed 
as constituting a board policy to be executed by 
the superintendent in all recurring like situations 
until such time as circumstances justified revision 
or change of policy. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion of 
board meetings, the Survey Staff recommends: 

1. That the number of regular board meetings 
be reduced from one each week to one in each 
two weeks. 
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2. That each action of the board relating to 
executive details be designated as constituting a 
board policy to be followed by the superintend- 
ent in all similar cases or situations without 
reference to the board. 

If and when these recommendations have been 
in operation over a transition period, it will then 
be possible and desirable to reduce the number 
of regular board meetings to one each month. 


The Proposed Setup 


The administrative chart accompanying 
the report sets up the electorate at the top, 
the board of education immediately 
below, and the combined offices of super- 
intendent and secretary just below that 
point. Under this are five panels, two for 
the superintendent’s two associate super- 
intendents, the first in charge of the entire 
instructional program, the second in 
charge of all business affairs, including the 
purchasing of land, the erection of build- 
ings, and the writing of insurance on the 
buildings. 

Then come three assistant superintend- 
ents, one in charge of elementary schools, 
another in charge of secondary schools 
and the third in charge of adult and voca- 
tional education. 

The personnel department is placed in 
charge of an executive secretary respon- 
sible to the two associate and three as- 
sistant superintendents. 

The present setup of deputy superin- 
tendents and a chief deputy are all elim- 
inated in favor of the new organization. 
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Another drastic change recommended by 
the survey was the elimination of tenure 
for all certificated employees holding posi- 
tions above that of teacher who are ap- 
pointed by state tenure. This would re- 
quire an amendment to the city charter 
which now provides that all persons above 
the rank of teacher and below the ranks 
of deputy superintendent shall be classi- 
fied as permanent after three years of 
service. This includes directors and super- 
visors of instructions, principals, and vice- 
principals in all schools. 

The noncertificated employees, under 
the proposed setup, would be hired 
through the personnel department of the 
schools, not through the San Francisco 
Civil Service Commission as is now the 
practice. These employees now enjoy life 
tenure. The report is silent on the length 
of tenure proposed under the new setup 
but if it followed the same line of reason- 
ing as outlined in the report, everyone 
would have a permanent basic position but 
the holding of positions beyond that level 


would be without tenure and upon merit 
only. 


Civil Service Protection 


At this point, the report will encounter 
the solid opposition of that large group 
of municipal employees who have for years 
fought any attempt to divorce them from 
their alignment with the Civil Service 


Commission to whom they are responsible 
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and which protects their tenure under both 
city and state law in all positions they 
hold in the school department. 

Meetings of the superintendent’s assist- 
ants and associates will be described under 
the organization title chart as the “Super- 
intendent’s Cabinet.” The personal staff 
will be that retinue of persons comprising 
the secretariat of his office including the 
public-relations groups. In addition, there 
is revived in the organization chart the 
Superintendent’s Advisory Council at 
which executives of Parent-Teacher groups 
and teachers’ professional organizations 
would meet with the superintendent .. . 
for an interchange of thought. 

Providentially enough, the citizens of 
San Francisco appointed a Committee on 
City Charter Revisions about ten days be- 
fore the Hill report was filed. The commit- 
tee is headed by Mr. Francis V. Keesling, 
outstanding California attorney and resi- 
dent of San Francisco who was chairman 
of the Board of Freeholders which drew 
the present charter in 1932. He has sur- 
rounded himself with a group of associates 
equally distinguished for their contribu- 
tions to political science in San Francisco. 
These gentlemen will pass upon the 
changes proposed to make the Hill report 
workable. 

The committee on charter revision will 
then submit its findings to the voters. The 
earliest date now fixed is in November, 
1945, more than a year away. 


Should Non-elected Lay Advisory Groups 
Organize About School Boards? 


When times are confused and conflict 
rules, obviously the people are agog and 
they argue. This is good because out of 
these discussions come ideas and plans for 
action. There is a danger which accompa- 
nies, however. Unless we have a clear con- 
cept of certain fundamentals, many plaus- 
ible ideas might result in action which 
will destroy those fundamentals. There 
have been times in the world’s history 
when old patterns had to go because they 
stood in the path of irresistible progress. 
That is what happened to feudalism and 
to the divine right of kings. The funda- 
mental institutions of this country, how- 
ever, are sound, and it would be a pity if 
in the confusion of the times they were 
destroyed. American democracy or the 
“American Dream” has been variously 
Stated, but perhaps the following is rea- 
sonably accurate: 

a) American democracy has inherent in 





Superintendent of Schools, Rock Island, Tl. 


Earl H. Hanson’ 


it respect for the personality of individual 
human beings. 

5) It includes a belief that our leader- 
ship will develop from the masses and 
enjoy tenure only as long as it is capable 
and willing to serve the general welfare. 

c) Our democracy is a_ republican 
democracy. That is, it rests upon the 
foundation of a divided administration. 

d) It grants the minority the right to 
influence through debate the judgment of 
the majority, and to attempt peacefully 
to become the majority. 

e) Our democracy denies that it is 
moral for any clique to seize the govern- 
ment and enforce its will upon the people. 

f) Our democracy is convinced that the 
masses of the people can be intelligent. 

In order to achieve the objectives in- 
corporated in the American Dream, it is 
important that the people be educated to 
think, to know how to search for facts, to 
take part in intelligent discussion, to use 
their minds more than their prejudices in 


deciding what is right, and to choose their 
elected representatives wisely. After elec- 
tion, it is proper, also, for the people, from 
time to time, thoughtfully to advise their 
elected representatives. 


Permanent School Advisory Groups 


There is a serious danger, however, aris- 
ing out of this business of advising our 
representatives. There is a tendency upon 
the part of interested minorities to bind 
themselves together and to pressure their 
representatives for special favors. Ob- 
viously, pressure blocs will continue to 
exist on the American scene. To deny 
them the right to exist would perhaps 
undermine the republic itself. However, it 
is important that pressure blocs develop a 
little greater breadth of vision, that they 
pay heed to the effect of their demands 
upon other groups as well as upon them- 
selves. Unless they do, America may be- 
come a jungle with pressure blocs acting 
as the jungle’s beasts, each seeking what 
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it can devour, and all snarling and gouging 
at each other. 
We occasionally hear proposals to set 
in local communities organized discus- 
to advise with local boards of 
education. I fear that there is danger in 
this proposal. If such an organization 
survives the trials of newness and really 
becomes established, it will exercise tre- 
mendous » become a local pressure 
bloc. It would not be responsible to the 
voters in any way and, consequently, 


ight become quite irresponsible and 
selfish. 


Those interested in such groups recog- 
nize this danger and usually propose that 
membership be aistributed to practically 
all of the community’s group. However, 
there is a probability that many of the 
groups, largely composed of the less gifted 
population elements will soon lose inter- 
est (they usually do in community enter- 
prises) and that a few dynamic leaders 
will take possession of the machine and 
run a petty dictatorship. Even if it does 
not become an ax-grinding organization, 
there is a danger that the legally elected 
board of education will eventually rest too 
strongly upon it and abdicate its own re- 
sponsibilities. When boards do so abdicate, 
the schools soon face trouble. Drs. Knight, 
Stuart and Greenley writing on the Gary, 
Indiana, schools, in the Illinois School 
Board Journal said: “Today we feel that 
Gary suffers by an extravagant use of 
things that are essentially good. We feel 
that the very strength of (the late) Dr. 
Wirt (former superintendent) in the past 
becomes a weakness now. Over depend- 
ence upon him has weakened your (board 
of education) ability to go on alone.” 
They felt that tlhe Gary school board ac- 
tually had abdicated. There was present a 
well organized and appointed committee 
of citizens to advise the schools; hence, 
perhaps it wasn’t only the strength of Wirt 
which was responsible, perhaps also there 
was a feeling that the community organ- 
izations were the real power. That might 
well result in school board apathy. Since 
such informal organizations as those of 
Gary carry no responsibility it is not safe 
for school boards who are responsible to 
rely too strongly upon them. 


Temporary Organization May Help 

The board of education, if it is prop- 
erly elected and supported and if it is fair 
minded, is supposed to exercise the func- 
tion proposed for such organizations. It 
does not follow that the board of educa- 
tion and the professional staff should fail 
to be constantly alert to opportunities to 
interpret themselves objectively to the 
community. By objectively we mean fairly 
and with balance. A serious attempt 
should be made to show to the community 
the schools as they are; not as the super- 
intendent dreams they are. The board and 
the superintendent likewise should con- 
stantly be attentive to the currents flow- 





James E. Marshall 
Superintendent of Schools 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Mr. Marshall, who has been elected superintendent of 
schools at St. Paul, Minn., holds a B.S. degree from the 
Albion College at Albion, Mich., and was given an M.A. 
degree by Columbia University. 

Prior to his election at St. Paul, Mr. Marshall was 
superintendent at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and also filled 
the office of superintendent at Boone, Iowa, Petoskey and 
Zeeland, Mich. 

He has been an active member of the National Bduca- 
tion Association, and is active in the Minnesota Education 
Association, and the Secondary School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation. 
ing in the community. Through being at- 
tentive to such currents they will be in- 
formed of community desires in respect 
to education. 

When the board needs to go to the com- 
munity to present an unusually serious 
school matter, such an advisory organiza- 
tion might be called into temporary being 
to handle this one affair. In Rock Island, 
Illinois, for example, when there was the 
matter of a new high school and a tax rate 
increase to be voted, a citizen’s commit- 
tee was organized to aid the superintend- 
ent and the board. After it had gained its 
end the committee adjourned sine die. 

There is a proper place for a community 
organization which will serve as a clearing- 
house for community agencies, but it 
should not revolve only about one phase of 
life. It should, instead, be concerned with 
all, perhaps be in the center of all, but not 
definitely be allied to anyone. Education 
is a tremendously important community 
enterprise, but it isn’t the only one. Impor- 
tant also are the state itself and the home 
and the church. Lesser to it and perhaps 
properly articulated in a subordinate way 
are other organized educational and char- 
acter forming agencies. In no community, 
however, are all of these organizations ad- 
ministratively subordinate to the schools. 
They act in some cases as partners, in 
others as rivals. There should be a proper 
organization to secure order in all of the 
community’s activities; in this organiza- 
tion all of these groups should meet as 
equals. Some communities have such, there 
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is one in Rock Island; its formal name js 
the Community Council of Rock Island. 
The schools hold an important place in it, 
as do the chief county and city officials 
and the leading religious, social welfare, 
relief, and youth organizations. This or- 
ganization is quite active, and is, perhaps, 
one of the reasons why Rock Island is a 
reasonably good community with a co- 
ordinated social program, the Hearst 
papers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Its committee on delinquency and public 
health with the city authorities sometime 
ago drove organized prostitution from 
Rock Island and is keeping it out. This or- 
ganization is not the property of any one 
group. It is not grinding an ax for the 
schools, the churches, or the court. It is a 
neutral ground upon which all meet. Each 
of the composing organizations is solely 
responsible to its own constituency. The 
schools are responsible to no one but to 
the community as a whole through the 
board of education. They are, however, 
offered opportunity in this council to clear 
with other organizations. 

This point of view may not be too pop- 
ular with most who have been thinking 
recently about this topic, but we feel 
pretty keenly that if our democracy is to 
prevail it must lie in the direction of re- 
ducing extra-legal pressures upon our elec- 
tive representatives—- whether they be 
farm blocs, labor blocs, or school blocs — 
and in strengthening the integrity of the 
individual voter. Of course, it is a practical 
necessity to continue a school bloc at 
Springfield and at Washington, but we 
would hesitate to extend the practice to 
the local district. Our schools must, as far 
as they can, reveal to more children the 
fundamental principles upon which our 
country is founded and develop a willing- 
ness and an ability in each to serve effec- 
tively as a free citizen. We are confident 
that this ideal is not impracticable. We 
hope that we wili not have to build a 
super-government of group leaders chosen 
by some other method than by the uni- 
versal ballot. If that day comes, then our 
America as we know it is gone. 

* * - 


It is difficult to understand how a bal- 
anced personality can develop out of an 
unbalanced program of education; how a 
disciplined mind can be the effect of an 
undisciplined curriculum. 





SUMMER RECREATION PROGRAM AT UPPER 
ARLINGTON, OHIO 

The board of education of Upper Arlington, 
Ohio, under the direction of Supt. O. E. Hill, 
carried on an extended recreation program for the 
community during the past summer. Among the 
activities offered were swimming, arts and crafts, 
physical training, woodworking, badminton, hand- 
ball, dramatics, music, and dancing. In addition, 
there was a complete program of library activities 
available during the summer at the public library 

During the summer period, the parent-teacher 
association conducted a forum discussion period 
on important educational topics, with a 
provided locally. 





‘|. The Kindergarten: Happy 
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: inni f School Lif 
| Beginning of School Life Frank a. chitas 
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a 
4 If we could house our children as the 
t name implies in a “garden,” providing as 
5. far as possible outdoor conditions of light, 
c sunshine, and space what a change it 
le would make from the usual room of four 
n walls, floor, and ceiling! All too often, 
r hard, unyielding lines of architectural 
Ie motifs and materials completely eliminate 
e any possibility of adapting the environ- 
a ment to the child’s world of dreams and 
h happy imagination. 
ly Postwar schools, it is contemplated, will 
n€ have kindergartens with windows on three 
to sides, giving maximum light and sunshine, 
he with the impression of bringing nature into 
T, the room itself. All school buildings, and 
ar especially kindergartens, should be _in- 
viting. Flowers and foliage create a pleas- 
P- ing approach. Well-equipped playgrounds 
ng suggest activity. Generous bay windows 
rel and floor afford light and vistas. Plant beds 
to | indoors through the winter give the child 
re- the opportunity to observe unfolding 
eC blossoms in all their beauty and teach the 
be necessity for air and sunlight. 
<n Erected in 1928, the Oakton kinder- 
he garten, in Evanston, Ill., was planned on 
cal a departmental basis to provide a great 
at variety of activities. Psychologists have 
we The main kindergarten, Oakton School, looking toward the fish pool. 
to IMessrs, Childs & Smith, Architects, Chicago, Ill The workroom may be seen through the glass folding doors. 


shown that learning takes place more easily 
and more permanently when children are | 
happy and purposefully occupied. Five 
year olds tire easily after 15 minutes at 
any task or play. 

At the Oakton kindergarten the day be- 
gins in the living or main classroom, with 
its generous window and fireplace, around 
which conversation takes place. Stories 
and rhymes are told which are later 
dramatized in the Little Theater, with its 
opera seats on an inclined floor, observa- 





bal- tion balconies, and gay draw-curtained 

re stage. Palms in a large bay furnish a 

a homey and festive decoration. Simple out- 

a lines of figures-in color decorate the walls, 
while gay Chinese lanterns furnish the 
electric lighting. 

: The living or main classroom has a 


story-and-a-half ceiling, which gives the 
effect of light and space, and which allows 
traffic to flow into a commodious shop 
through glass-paneled doors. These doors 
which can be closed at any time, are used 
to separate the various activities being 
carried on. Cases line the walls and special 
storage space is provided for lumber, clay, 
and sand. 





The Oakton School kindergarten, Evanston, Illinois, as seen from the On the opposite side of the living room 
formal garden harmonizes with the main school building in exterior are the dinette and kitchenette, with color- 
design and materials. ful chairs and tables. Cupboards, sink 
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The music room, which is used for a variety of drama- The rhythm room with its play gallery serves a wide 
tizations and projects, has a stage and seating of a variety of kindergarten uses. 
size adjusted to four to six year olds. 


with hot and cold water, a hot plate, and by the children. Above this room is a various purposes such as rest periods, 
an electric iron are arranged for actual use mezzanine balcony, which is used for parent-observation post, and displays of 

pupils’ work. | 

A few steps down the corridor is located 

the rhythm room. In this room little tots 

who become restive and whose interests 

flag can refresh their bodies in plays and 

games in an atmosphere which permits 

change of air and environment. Slides, 

: ladders, and other equipment are pro- 

vided, which permit the room to be used 

in winter months when it is not possible to 

use the playground. There is also a balcony 

for observation and display purposes. 

Flush shoe lockers line the walls which 

permit change from street shoes. Wide 

doors from this room give direct access 
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The Oakton School kindergarten is 

; fitted with a tiny kitchen and 

Floor Plans, Oakton Kindergarten, Evanston, Illinois. — Childs & Smith, dining room adjoining the main 
Architects, Chicago, Illinois. kindergarten room. 
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Cheerfulness is the predominating note of the Monroe Elementary School kindergarten at Hinsdale, Illinois. 
The room is flooded with sunlight, and walls, built-in furniture, floor, tables and chairs, and a fireplace 
contribute to the homelike character of the room. 


The kindergarten in the J. Robb Harper School, Wilmette, Illinois. This kindergarten, completed in June 

1942, is streamlined in design and finish. The tile floor, the walls and the acoustic ceiling are light in 

color. The fireplace is of attractive tile and burns large logs. The main windows measure twelve feet in width 
and provide a complete view of the landscape. 
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The kindergarten of the Longfellow Elementary School at Pontiac, Michigan, was planned and equipped back 
in 1929 and has for its many years of use proved the value of the architectural planning. An especial effort 
is made in the room to provide an attractive transition from home to bare schoolroom surroundings. Across 


one end of the room there is a touch of an English cottage, of which the first floor houses a coat room, 

toilet, and construction shop; a sink with hot and cold water and a gas plate for the preparation of light 

lunches. The second floor has been equipped for doll house and block projects. The main room has a green 

linoleum floor with a flagstone walk border. The fireplace is wood-burning with a facing of green slate. 
The furniture is black and brilliant yellow. The trellis at the ceiling completes the garden effect. 


The kindergarten in the Horace Mann Elementary School, Oak Park, 
Illinois, as decorated for a spring festival with fresh leaves. 


to the outdoor playfield, with its jungle 
gym, swings, and other equipment. 

Two additional rooms, suitable for first- 
grade work, a Little Theater and a gym- 
nasium, complete this unique building. 
Boys’ and girls’ toilets, teachers’ rest room, 
and stage costume and storeroom are con- 
veniently located. 

The activity curriculum is “learning 
through doing,” as practical projects are 
adapted to this age group. The great value 
of the kindergarten training in the life of 
a child cannot be overestimated. It is most 
valuable in bridging the gap between home 
and the more formal school life. Being 
with those of his own age in a social group 
where the spirit of fair play exists, he can 
develop most happily and naturally. Again, 
we would emphasize the value of “learning 
by doing.” His achievements in mastering 
the use of materials in his creative efforts 
prove most inspirational. Each hour of the 
kindergarten day is filled with rich and 
valuable experiences. The wholesome social 
life, the camaraderie of teachers and play- 
mates, and the charming setting of building 
and equipment meets his every need. Such 


an atmosphere is conducive to a balance 
(Concluded on page 72) 
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Family Allowances and Their Application 
Teachers Salaries 


to 


The term “family allowances” is almost 
gelf-defining. There are many forms which 
“allowances” or “endowments” may take, 
but their common feature is the granting 
of supplementary allowances, over and 
above the wage paid to single persons, to 
those with dependents, particularly de- 
pendent wives (or husbands) and children. 

The family-allowance scheme is not a 
novel economic panacea. Two hundred 
years ago John Wesley applied it to his 
Methodist ministry, and ninety years ago 
in France it was given its start as a general 
wage supplement for industrial workers. 
The need for the plan was brought into 
sharp focus by the economic conditions of 
World War I. Since then it has been the 
subject of legislation throughout the world, 
and Great Britain and Turkey are prob- 
ably the only countries where allowances 
do not exist under some form of govern- 
mental regulation. The plan has had its 
fullest development in France, Belgium, 
Australia, and New Zealand. In the United 
States, small allowances for dependent 
children of needy parents may be paid 
under the Social Security Act as amended 
in 1939, and, as will later be noted, a 
number of local school boards pay such 
allowances. In Canada, a Dominion-wide 
allowance plan will soon go into effect. 

There is, of course, a great deal to be 
said for and against a system of family 
allowances for the entire labor group. Here 
we can be concerned only with the general 
economic and social philosophy behind the 


plan. 


The Family and Democracy 

Basic in this philosophy is the belief 
that marriage and the family are social 
institutions worthy of support and revitali- 
zation by society at large. Collectivistic, 
totalitarian regimes may seek substitute 
devices for controlling (or not controlling) 
sex relations, for caring for and socializing 
the child, for providing companionship, 
etc., but an individualistic, democratic 
society can tolerate no such substitutes. 

Secondly, our economic system does not 
take cognizance of the importance of the 
family, and does, indeed, have a brutal 
effect upon it. In the United States, for 
example, it is true that the larger the 
family, the smaller the amount of income 
available for each member. All this is true 
because our system of distribution of in- 
come recognizes the productivity of the 
individual as an owner or laborer, but fails 
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to recognize the productivity of the family 
in the number of children, their care, 
socialization, etc. In other words, the single 
man and the head of a family receive the 
same income if they produce the same 
economic goods, yet the former can use his 
income entirely in consumption, while the 
latter must invest most of his in the next 
generation. That investment is largely so- 
ciety’s responsibility, and the family-allow- 
ance plan is one method by which society 
can meet it. 

Thirdly, the economic inequities and 
poverty in our economic system fall most 
heavily upon the child population, for 
studies have shown that a greater propor- 
tion of children than of adults live below 
the poverty level. This is, of course, of 
concern to the educator who has to meet 
the problem of the ill-fed, ill-clothed, and 
ill-treated child. More important is that it 
is the concern of society at large, for the 
children are the future men and women, 
the citizens and workers. Family allow- 


ances recognize that the child has a value ° 


to society that bears no relation to the 
value of the product of his father’s labor. 

Finally, western society is faced at pres- 
ent with the problem of a declining birth 
rate and of the failure of the “upper” 
social and economic classes to reproduce 
themselves. Obviously economic consider- 
ations, among others, are significant in this 
regard. The postponement of marriage, the 
“arrested family,” the limitation of family 
size, may not be entirely due to economic 
conditions, but it cannot be doubted that 
the improvement of the economic condi- 
tions of family life would be salutary. This 
economic improvement the family allow- 
ance seeks to provide. 


Family Allowances Not New 

Family allowances for teachers stem 
from the same economic and demographic 
conditions as those described above. Such 
plans for teachers were in force in Den- 
mark, Norway, and Finland in 1940; in 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and Palestine in 
1925; and probably applied to teachers 
as part of the civil service in other coun- 
tries. 

In the United States, according to 
studies by the Research Division of the 
N.E.A. for 1940-41, and 1942-43, at least 
18 cities pay family allowances based on 
dependency, and 59 others pay differentials 
to married men. The largest city paying 
family allowances to teachers is Springfield, 
Mass.,2 where the salary policy provides 
an extra $100 for a dependent wife and 
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$50 for each dependent child. The maxi- 
mum allowance is $200 and no allowance is 
granted where both husband and wife are 
employed. In 14 of the cities the allowance 
is payable to women teachers with de- 
pendents as well as to men. 

American educational literature has paid 
little attention to the family allowance. 
Two authorities on teachers’ salaries, Wil- 
lard S. Elsbree and Paul M. Tinsley, have 
approved the general idea, but the many 
reasons that make the scheme particularly 
necessary and adaptable in arranging 
teachers’ salaries need discussion. 


The Plight of Teachers 

The fundamental need for the family 
allowance for teachers arises from the fact 
that basic ‘salaries have been low because 
of the peculiar history and composition of 
the teaching personnel. In the middle of 
the past century young women were urged 
into teaching and convinced that they 
could teach for half the salary men would 
require. In 1870 women constituted 66 per 
cent of the teaching force in this country. 
This percentage constantly increased until 
it stood at 82 per cent in 1930. In 1940 
there were 776,440 women teachers in this 
country (76 per cent) and 253,561 men 
teachers (24 per cent). Moreover, of the 
women, 69 per cent were single and an 
additional 9 per cent were divorced. sepa- 
rated, or widowed. To these facts — the 
predominantly feminine and predominantly 
single character of the teaching force — 
the basic wage rates of teachers have been 
traditionally attuned. 

If the entire teaching force can feel that 
its basic wage belittles the significance of 
its services and does not permit it to 
obtain the economic and cultural standards 
due it, what must be the economic and 
social plight of the 17 per cent of the 
profession who are married men living with 
their wives? These men, the majority of 
whom have one or more children, remain 
teachers under a serious handicap, and it 
is often surprising that able men are at- 
tracted to the profession. Without family 
allowances the married man teacher must 
forego or postpone having children, or 
keep his family very small, or send his 
wife to work and again forego having 
children, or find himself employment after 
school (in which case he has no social 





1The largest of the other cities having family allowance 


plans were: Rock Island, Iil., Bip Il, — Wis., 
Dearborn, Mich., Emporia, Grand Island N 


Garden City, N. Y., sy Okla., Beloit, Wis., and 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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- or cultural life), or resign from the pro- 
fession. 

A second reason that allowances are 
particularly needed in teachers’ salaries 
is the fact that the salaries of teachers, 
and civil servants in general, are relatively 
“fixed.” They are therefore always ad- 
versely affected by fluctuations in the price 
level: in periods of inflationary tendencies 
they must beg for adjustments which sel- 
dom seem adequate or proportionate in size 
to the amount of energy expended in get- 
ting them; in periods of deflationary tend- 
encies their salaries are deflated — with 
much more dispatch than it takes for the 
inflationary process. 

Thus the teachers as a group should 
know rather well the significance of the 
term “real income,” that is, the amount 
of goods and services one commands in 
a given period of time, and the relative 
insignificance of “money income.” Lately 
the daily press has contained item after 
item reporting adjustments and bonuses 
granted to teachers solely on the basis of 
their increased needs in the face of rising 
costs of living. Obviously the difficulty of 
making ends meet is especially pressing for 
the teacher with dependents. . 


Desirability of Teachers’ Children 


One other reason may be cited to show 
that allowances are particularly adaptable 
to teachers’ salaries: Teachers as a group 
possess eugenic qualities which society 
should seek to exploit. Obviously so large 
a group of unmarried women means that 
the rate of fecundity among teachers 
must be low. Not only do so many teachers 
avoid marriage and children, but, more 
significantly, the birth rate is low among 
married teachers. It is well known that 
college graduates postpone marriage longer 
and have a lower birth rate than the 
average. Teachers are obviously among the 
so-called “upper” social and economic 
classes who are not reproducing themselves. 
There is no doubt that there can be 
quality as well as quantity among the 
lower income groups, but the potentialities 
of teachers as intelligent parents of healthy, 
intelligent children are too great to be 
wasted,” 

The family allowance plan seeks to pro- 
vide a living wage for the individual who 
has dependents so that he may live on a 
standard equal to that of his colleague who 
has no dependents, and puts a stamp of 
public approval on proper procreation. 
Without a family allowance plan, each 
new child is tantamount to a 15 per cent 
cut in salary, a fact which too often tran- 
scends social, biologic, and religious con- 
siderations. 


“It is the belief of this writer that the family-allowance 
plan is not enough to encourage marriage among teachers 
and their having children. He would suggest also that it 
be made illegal to discharge a teacher who marries, and 
that a teacher be given an indefinite leave of absence for 
motherhood so that she may come back to her teaching 
profession at any future time and be required to meet 
only certain simple retraining requirements and _ the 
existence of vacancies. 


Six Criticisms of the Plan 


Although there is a great deal of justice 
in the arguments set forth above, the 
family allowance plan for teachers is not 
without its severe critics. 

First, there is the criticism that the 
family-allowance plan does not fit in with 
our highly individualistic, capitalistic econ- 
omy. The plan is called paternalistic, 
socialistic, communistic. This chart of 
radicalism is so superficial upon examina- 
tion that one begins to detect the ubiqui- 
tous red herring. 

The history of the family-allowance plan 
leaves no doubt as to its non-radicalism. 
The plan was sponsored, and developed in 
France, not by radical labor groups, but 
by powerful capitalists. As a matter of 
fact the major opposition came from the 
anticapitalist and largely communistic 
Confederation du Travail unions, and it 
was not until 1922 that they gave their 
approval to such plans. The Catholic 
unions, on the other hand, were favorably 
inclined toward the system of allowances 
from the start. The situation in Germany 
was the same, the socialistic trade-unions 
opposed the scheme, the Christian unions 
favored it. A similar situation existed in 
the Netherlands, and in England the Gen- 
eral Council of the Trades-Union Congress 
finally approved the scheme in 1942, “after 
years of hesitation.” The allowance plan 
has been approved by the Pan American 
Conference (1938) and Pope Pius XI, 
neither a radical source. 

The charge that the family-allowance 
plan is socialism stems from the naive 
belief that it is an embodiment of the 
socialistic slogan, “to each according to 
his needs.” Socialists are hardly agreed 
among themselves upon the definition of 
the term “needs.” Nor are they agreed 
upon techniques to be employed in de- 
termining those needs with the precision 
required for economic planning. But cer- 
tainly would they be disdainful of a small 
monetary differential paid on the basis of 
family dependency. In the first place, 
family relationships and dependency as 
we know them are extremely likely to 
change if not entirely disappear under 
socialism. Secondly, socialists hold that 
socialism can meet needs by a greater 
institutionalization of life, and by the 
distribution of goods and services directly 
by the state. 

Moreover, “to each according to his 
needs” is but half of the aphorism that 
begins with “from each according to his 
ability.” Thus the complete socialist slogan 
suggests also state control of the means 
of production, labor in this case, which is 
a concept entirely alien to the philosophy 
of the family allowance. 


Plan Fits Our Economy 
The critics of the family-allowance plan 
might still contend that the scheme never- 
theless does not fit into our economy since 
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it does have as its basis the distribution 
of income on the basis of need rather than 
productivity. But income on the basis of 
need is not incongruent in our economy, 
Our social and labor legislation, our fac. 
tory, wages, and hours laws, are based on 
need. The whole labor movement has need 
as its basis. Even private enterprise in the 
United States has taken needs into con- 
sideration in determining its wage policies, 
and on the continent the family-allowance 
plan has not been found incongruous. What 
would the reaction have been in the United 
States if ration books were apportioned 
on the basis of the money earned by an 
individual? As a matter of fact, the ab- 
surdity of giving uniform rations to men 
with unequal numbers of mouths to feed, 
or unequal rations on the basis of wealth, 
points up the basic justice behind the 
family-allowance plan. 

Furthermore, whether or not a socio- 
logical device is congruent depends upon 
the pragmatic test—-and that test has 
already been made satisfactorily in the 
United States. Our income taxes have 
always made allowances for dependents: 
our Selective Service made distinctions 
based on dependency; our Social Security 
System acknowledges the responsibility of 
a democratic society to provide for the wel- 
fare of its members; our schools are sup- 
ported by all taxpayers, not merely by 
parents; our servicemen are paid allow- 
ances that vary with the number of their 
dependents; the family-allowance system 
itself has been successfully inaugurated by 
a number of school boards. 

A second general criticism of the family- 
allowance plan and its application to teach- 
ers’ salaries is that such activity is the 
function of larger governmental units than 
the school. This criticism may be sound in 
so far as the general eugenic effect of 
family allowances are involved, but the 
well-being of teachers is definitely the 
problem of the school, and if in solving 
it the school also helps solve a sociological 
problem, so much to the good. Moreover, 
if the same line of reasoning had been 
followed, teachers’ pensions would have 
had to await legislation now pending in 
Congress. 


The Equal Pay Argument 


A third criticism of the family allowance 
plan is that it appears to violate the prin- 
ciple of “equal pay for equal work.” This 
criticism is not concerned with the fact 
that the principle has never been made 
generally effective in teachers’ salaries: 
professional training, experience, loyalty, 
locality, bargaining power, etc., have made 
pay grossly unequal; and educators are 
themselves undecided as to the criteria 
for the determination of the quality of 
work or the relative value of various types 
of teaching. This criticism is, however, 
concerned with the equality of the sexes 
and the seeming favoritism for the male 
teacher. For even though the family allow- 
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ance is based on dependency and not on 
sex, and even though it can be — and is in 
a number of cities — paid to women teach- 
ers as well as men teachers, it is obvious 
that for the most part the allowance will 
be paid to men. 

Yet this does not violate the principle 
of equality of pay or its underlying tenet 
of equality of the sexes. In the first place, 
there is obviously no equality of pay for 
the family man who receives the same 
number of dollars as the single woman. 
If what the former must do, and what 
the latter can do with that income, be 
considered, if real wages rather than 
money wages be considered, if standards of 
living be considered, the family man has 
been the victim of grossly unequal pay. 
The family-allowance plan would serve 
to remedy this inequality and give a real 
rather than a nominal effect to the prin- 
ciple of equal pay. Secondly, the family- 
allowance plan can do a great deal to 
enhance a thoroughgoing equality of the 
sexes. After aH, it is the dependent wife 
and children who are the real recipients 
of the allowance, not the male teacher. 
(On the continent the allowance is some- 
times paid directly to the wife.) Actually 
the allowance can help in the emancipation 
of the wives and mothers who otherwise 
remain unpaid despite their high produc- 
tivity. How ironical the talk of equal pay 
for equal work to them! Shall we tell these 
wives to go to “work” to become eman- 
cipated? The Russians have had to do 
so and have also accepted the principle of 
equal pay for women. But they have also 
state pregnancy leaves with pay, maternity 
homes, créches, and such. 

Another criticism of the family-allow- 
ance plan is that it may have a depressing 
effect upon salaries. The argument is two- 
fold: family allowances will mean a lower 
basic wage for the* unmarried teacher; 
family allowances will be offered in lieu 
of general salary increases. However, the 
idea that the payment of such allowances 
will cause a lowering of the basic salary 
is based on the discredited wages-fund 
theory of wages. The same argument was 
used against trade-unions, minimum-wage 
laws, and social-security legislation. Cer- 
tainly in teachers’ salaries, where basic 
salary guides and schedules are known, 
basic salaries need not be lowered in order 
to inaugurate an allowance system. Simi- 
larly, no proponent of the allowance plan 
would wish it to be deceitfully substituted 
for an essential increase in the basic scale. 
Where general increases are, however, not 
feasible, the family-allowance plan can 
give increases where they can do the most 
good, and can perhaps serve as a lever to 
lift the entire basic scale. 


Not Too Difficult to Administer 
A fifth criticism of the family allowance 
plan is that it presents too much difficulty 
in administration. Particularly difficult will 
be the definition and proof of dependency. 
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However, the pian can be made as simple 
as its proponents want it, and dependency, 
at the start at least, should follow tne 
normal family structure. The teacher witn 
dependents other than wife, husband, or 
children has also a proper claim for allow- 
ances, but it would seem that such an 
extension of the system should await the 
success of the more restricted definition of 
dependents as wife, husband, and children. 
Nor should the proof of dependency be 
really difficult. Indeed it should be more 
readily accomplished than it is under our 
impersonal income-tax system. 

A final criticism of the application of 
allowances to teachers’ salaries is the con- 
tention that school boards with an allow- 
ance plan will tend not to employ teachers 
with dependents. It might be bluntly an- 
swered that such teachers would probably 
be better off not teaching in such a school 
system to begin with. However, the family- 
allowance plan has developed an “equaliza- 
tion” scheme to cover the situation: Family 
allowances would be paid out of an “‘equal- 
ization fund” maintained by a group of 
cooperating school boards each of which 
would contribute on a predetermined basis, 
for example, the total number of teachers 
in each school system. Once a member of 
such a fund, the individual school board 
need not deny employment to a teacher 
with dependents. 

Thus we have the case for a family- 
allowance system for teachers. Paul 
Douglas, probably the outstanding Ameri- 
can authority on family allowances, has 
rightly remarked that “The adoption of 
such a plan for the teaching profession 
would . . . enable this group to live on 
a proper standard of life.” 
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The Munising, Michigan, School Board in Session. Some of the splendid 

success of the board of education of Munising, Michigan, is attributed to 

the long terms of service of its members. Left to right are: Lawrence 

Ouellette, trustee; Charles Chevrette, trustee; H. A. Wood, superintend- 

ent of schools; Dr. L. B. Ruggles, president; Lussetta L. Tate, secretary; 
Oscar E. Oie, treasurer. 








| The Health of Teachers in Time of War 


Disease, in the broadest sense, is a com- 
panion of war; and in military centers, 
teachers in icular are subject to the 
attack of this subtle by-product of the 
war. If epidemics and respiratory infec- 
tions become prevalent, the teacher is 
situated in the midst of the infection. In- 
creased absenteeism of teachers is the first 
noticeable consequence, but poorer teach- 
ing has a far more lasting effect upon the 
educational program. 

Since San Diego is a war center, the 
Health Education Department of the San 
Diego city schools has been finding it nec- 
essary to give increasing attention to 
teacher health. The health of each person 
on the staff is important to the individual, 
but it is doubly important because of the 
effect it has on boys and girls. 

In our system, some 1256 full-time 
teachers and another 150 part-time teach- 
ers serve some 40,000 boys and girls. There 
are besides these several hundred adult 
and*vocational teachers and several hun- 
dred substitutes. Since the war began, 
there is an increasing turnover of staff 
members, due to military leaves and to 
the general instability of conditions in 
war; so we have in reality had to deal 
with more than 2500 different school 
people this past school year. 

Teacher absence is up in San Diego, as 
it probably is in most parts of the United 
States. In 1935-36, we used an average 
of 24.98 substitutes each day. By 1940, 
the average grew to 32.48. But during 
January, February, and March of 1944, 
the average use of substitutes was 46.44 
per day. This has a very important effect 
on the continuity of teaching, to say 
nothing of the finances involved for the 
increase in the number of substitutes used 
each day is considerably out of proportion 
to the increase in the size of the teaching 
staff. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


As an ounce of prevention, some of the 
following precautions are used in teacher 
selection: Each candidate for teaching in 
San Diego must successfully complete a 
health examination by a physician of his 
or her own choice from a list of physicians 

by the County Medical 
Society and approved by the board of 
education. During the third year of pro- 
bation, prior to tenure, each candidate 
must pass successfully a health examina- 
tion by our medical board, consisting of 
an internist, surgeon, and psychiatrist. 
This examination includes vision and 
audiometer tests, medical examination, 
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surgical examination, psychiatric confer- 
ence, fluoroscopic examination of the 
chest, and urine test. 

In addition to the above examinations 
for candidates, every teacher is required 
to fill in an annual “Statement of Health” 
covering such points as weight change, 
fatigue, number of days sick during past 
year, visits to dentist and physician, symp- 
toms of disease, and corrections of defects. 
The teacher is also asked to state whether 
he or she has taken precautions to prevent 
future illness. An envelope is provided in 
which the teacher may collect all records 
pertaining to his or her personal health. 
Besides, the superintendent of schools may 
request such special examinations as seem 
necessary. 

Then, through individual conferences 
with administrators or the director of 
health education, as well as through group 
meetings and bulletins, teachers receive 
appeals to protect and maintain their 
highest potential levels of physical, mental, 
and emotional health. The tenor of the 
appeals are along the following lines: 


Effective Health Appeal 

“Everyone needs to give serious thought 
to his own strength, health, and stability. 
We need to see ourselves as others see us, 
when we try to estimate how strong, 
healthy, and stable we are. Courage is 
then necessary to face ourselves as we are 
and to do what we can to bring ourselves 
up to a higher standard of good health and 
energy.” « 

But the conferences, group meetings, 
and bulletins go beyond these generaliza- 
tions. Very specific questions like these are 
asked: 

“What is your attitude toward your 
own personal health? Are you the one 
who says: ‘It can’t happen to me’? Do you 
have a wholesome — but not abnormal — 
concern about your physical, mental, and 
social health? 

“Do you utilize your energy for (ca) 
worry, or (6) work? Work often obviates 
the need for worry. 

“Do you fall back on your sense of 
humor in times of stress? Nothing will 
ne you keep your balance better than 
thi 


“Are you objective in your thinking or 
are your opinions products of your emo- 
tions? (Be careful of this one!) You and 
I are led around mostly by our emotions. 

“Do you go to your physician or den- 
tist for care when it is needed or wait 
until it is too late? Cancer and tooth 
cavities do not improve with age.” 

In a recent meeting with several groups 
of teachers, it was suggested that each one 
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take a pencil and paper and work out a 
normal routine for himself — not that he 
would follow this routine slavishly, but 
rather that he might know what he him- 
self considered a healthy allotment of 
work and recreation. It seemed to be in- 
teresting to see on paper what a normal 
day would look like. 

Another group of teachers asked that a 
list of questions and a list of things to do 
be prepared for their guidance. The follow- 
ing list was prepared: 


A Suggestive Self-Examination 
I. Answer these questions for yourself: 

1. Are the conditions at your home or 
dwelling place such as you like to go there 
for real rest and complete relaxation? 

2. Do home conditions irritate you so 
that you do not derive real rest at home? 

3. Have you worked out a balance for 
yourself between work and play? 

4. Can you really relax and play? 

5. Have you ever analyzed the use of 
your out-of-school hours, your week ends, 
your vacation? 

6. Is the time so arranged that you can 
get complete relaxation during these 
periods? 

7. Do you try to limit your out-of- 
school activities so that you can easily 
meet them with the reserve strength that 
you have stored up? 

8. Do you apply any knowledge of 
nutrition that you may have to yourself? 

9. Have you ever sat down to analyze 
with pencil and paper how you use the 24 
hours of the day? ¢ 
II. Things to do: 

1. Develop an attitude toward health, 
that is to say, convince yourself that your 
health is important to do something about. 

2. Learn something about nutrition and 
practice what you learn. The dividends are 
high here. 

3. Get some good exercise daily, at least 
some brisk walking. 

4. Realize that almost anything is bad 
in excess. This applies not only to drink- 
ing and smoking, but to eating, working, 
fretting, etc. 

5. Keep a balance in your life: 


a) Between work and play 
6b) Between exercise and rest 
c) Between home life and work 


6. Regularly read good health literature. 

7. Sit down sometimes with pencil and 
paper and work out a normal 24-hour 
routine, if for no other reason than to let 
you know how much you deviate from 
what you consider a normal routine for 
yourself. 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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Fundamentals of Democratic 


School Administration Alvin E. Rhodes* 


(Concluded from September) 


As pointed out in the first part of this 
paper, teacher participation in school ad- 
ministrative activities, particularly policy 
making, has both faults and virtues. The 
most important advantages and shortcom- 
ings may be répeated here as follows: 


Advantages of Participation 


1. Cooperative thinking has strength 
and values that cannot be found in au- 
thoritarian dictation. 

2. Because of their close relationship to 
pupils, teachers are not only the agents 
through which policies must be executed, 
but are also best able to bring practical 
considerations to policy making. “Their in- 
telligent cooperation is required in policy 
execution and highly desirable in policy 
formulation. 

3. Administration is more effective when 
based upon united, cooperative action. 

4. The quality of the educational pro- 
gram is improved through teacher partici- 
pation in its planning. 

5. Teachers function better when they 
understand all aspects of their work and 
derive satisfaction from it. 

6. Teacher participation in policy mak- 
ing promotes professional growth and 
leadership development. 

7. Teachers are a vital link between the 
school and the public. Community rela- 
tionships are improved when teachers feel 
that they are really a part of the school 
and understand its program and policies. 

8. The school must be a truly demo- 
cratic institution before it can have the 
atmosphere and spirit which alone can 
convey to children the feeling and mean- 
ing of democracy in action. Teachers act 
as they are acted upon. 


A Summary of Disadvantages 


1. Participation may tend to retard the 
educational program because of the pro- 
fessional lag which sometimes exists be- 


tween teachers and their administrative 
leaders. 


2. Democratic processes are slower and 
will retard administrative action. 

3. Individual control offers greater effi- 
ciency and order. 


4. Some teachers are not equipped by 
training, experience, or good judgment for 
the responsibilities of policy making. 


"In a later paper Mr, Rhodes will discuss the practical 
application of teacher participation in school administra- 
tion to a rural county situation where the frequent con- 
tacts of teachers and the usual types of committee or- 
ganization and action are not available and where by a 
Process of development genuine participation can be 
made effective. — Editor. 


5. If staff recommendations are not ac- 
cepted by the administrative authorities 
the effect of participation may be more 
demoralizing than constructive. 

6. Teachers do not have the time, en- 
ergy, or interest needed for consideration 
of administrative problems. 

7. Participation may open the way for 
unwholesome influence or control by poor 
leaders or radical elements. 

8. Teachers who participate in policy 
making must assume the responsibilities 
that attend this function. Some may fail 
to carry these obligations, and those who 
do may have less freedom than they would 
have were they not associated with policy 
making. 

It is evident that opinion and isolated 
experiences play a large part in suggest- 
ing arguments for and against teacher par- 
ticipation in policy making. However, in 
drawing conclusions from these arguments, 
it is hard to avoid the solid fact that teach- 
er participation cannot be lightly dismissed 
by anyone who believes seriously that the 
school has broad responsibilities for the 
support of a democratic society. Most of 
the points that are considered to be dis- 
advantages of teacher participation are 
more correctly problems that are to be met 
whenever cooperative methods are being 
adapted to specific situations. They are 
not necessarily inherent flaws in participa- 
tion, as such. Furthermore, many of these 
problems are nothing more than conflicts 
in interpretation, and dissolve when terms 
and viewpoints are defined and agreed 
upon. While space does not permit a 
further discussion of these arguments and 
conclusions, it seems reasonable to expect 
that most of the problems which stand in 
the way of teacher participation may be 
solved if there is a will to do so. 


Principles and Methods of Participation 


Since teacher participation finds its 
chief justification in the democratic values 
which it offers, it is well to consider what 
is meant by the term democracy. For the 
purposes of this discussion “democracy” 
will refer not alone to political processes or 
to equality of rights, but to that attitude 
of mind which causes a person to regulate 
his behavior with a sense of consideration 
for other people and a responsiveness to 
their needs and desires. In more specific 
terms Bimson states the following appli- 
cations of the democratic principle which 
will have implications for methods of 
teacher participation to be discussed later: 

1. Democracy implies that the individual shal! 


have a share in determining the aims and condi- 
tions of his own work. 
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2. Democratic citizenship can never be devel- 
oped under a system that is essentially autocratic. 

3. Participation is essentially an attitude of 
mind. 


4. The authoritarian method violates the prin- 
ciples of science. ; 

5. The social ideal of “service to others” is 
involved in democratic procedure. 

6. Freedom of thinking for the individual as 
well as collective thinking should be guaranteed. 

7. Complete understanding is necessary on the 
part of all concerned.” 


While most persons would agree that 
democracy of this kind is desirable in all 
human relationships, including those in- 
volved in school operation, practical con- 
siderations would preclude its adoption if 
school efficiency were impaired or adminis- 
tration rendered more difficult. Before 
considering specific principles of teacher 
participation it is necessary, therefore, to 
be clear regarding the nature and function 
of leadership and executive authority 
under democratic processes. What is the 
responsibility of democratic leadership? Is 
there a place for authority? 

The school administrator functioning 
through democratic processes is not de- 
prived of authority. When policies have 
been agreed upon through the regularly 
accepted methods the administrator must 
have full authority to see that the deci- 
sions are carried into action. A responsible 
executive must be in charge of the central 
machinery which serves to execute the 
plans which have been democratically for- 
mulated. Thus, a previously stated assump- 
tion may be repeated — that the formula- 
tion of policy and the execution of policy 
are different functions, and no democratic 
principles are violated by their separate 
but co-ordinated operation. 

With the nature of democracy and the 
place of authority clearly in mind, con- 
sideration may be given to the specific 
principles and methods of teacher partici- 
pation in policy making. These have been 
formulated and stated by a number of 
school administrators and writers, from 
whose works the proposals of Almack and 
Lang,"? Bimson,’* ** ** and Loomis*® are 
selected and combined. 

1. Democracy is not only a mode of liv- 
ing to be taught in a school system, but it 
is actually a life process to be experienced 
daily in the work and achievements of the 
school.** 


“Oliver H. Bimson, Participation of School Personnel in 
Administration, Lincoln, Neb., the author, 1939, pp. 
20-32. 

“Almack and Lang, op. cit., p. 131. 

“Bimson, op. cit., pp. 63-79. 

Blbid., pp. 80-98. 

“I bid., pp. 106-107. 

“Arthur K. Loomis, “Democratic School Administration 


in Practice,” Elementary School Journal, 41:417-22, 
Feb., 1941. 
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2. Co-ordination and cooperation are not 
alike. Co-ordination may be obtained by 
coercion, while cooperation is a spiritual 
force which recognizes democratic princi- 
ples. Administration is democratic only 
when it utilizes cooperative methods.’* **'*° 

3. Participation in policy making should 
be limited only by 

a) the individual’s training and ability: 

b) the individual’s desire to participate ; 

c) the time and energy the individual 
has for the work; 

d) the nature of the problem. 

4. There must be a center of re- 
sponsibility for execution of approved 
policies, with clear and adequate dele- 
gation of authority equal to the delegated 
responsibilities.** ** *° 

5. The administration is forever re- 
sponsible for educational leadership. Its 
advice and leadership service cannot be 
relinquished in the name of democratic 
participation.** 

6. Executive acts should be subject to 
review in terms of adopted policies.’® 

7. Participation must be strictly imper- 
sonal. Each individual must willingly allow 
his actions to be judged by objective stand- 
ards, and should consider the welfare of all 
above that of his own or a limited 
group.'» 1% 38 

8. The board of education is ultimately 
responsible for final decisions on policy 
and for the delegation of authority to make 
recommendations and decisions. The final 
control of the schools must remain in the 
hands of the people rather than with self- 
interested employees who may be on per- 
manent tenure.’* ** *° 

9. All participation must be voluntary, 
but employees should be invited to partici- 
pate as far as limiting factors permit.*” ' 
* 10. Some situations should be recog- 
nized as not warranting teacher participa- 
tion. In the absence of necessary group co- 
ordination, in emergency situations requir- 
ing quick action, and in matters of execu- 
tive detail participation may not be wise 
or desirable.** 

11. The dual character of administra- 
tion, involving formulation and execution 
of policy, should be recognized. The extent 
and nature of staff participation in each of 
these functions may be different.** ** *° 

12. Participation must be accompanied 
by responsibility for recommendations that 
are made. Those who have the opportunity 
to participate must feel obliged to 

a) bring all possible intelligence, under- 
standing and training to their task, and 

5) feel responsibility for cooperating in 
subsequent action.’* ** *4 

13. Minority rights and interests should 
be protected, and policies should be re- 
viewed under conditions satisfactory to all 
concerned. Initiative and referendum 
rights should be available to individuals 
and groups concerned.’* 7° 

14. Participation should be concerned 
only with problems of major importance. 
Time and effort should not be wasted on 
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Vigorous activities in the physical education classes will make vigorous 
men — ready to defend our country. 


details and routine that executives can 
handle.’ ** 

15. The plan by which participation is 
organized must be adapted to the specific 
local situation. The type of school organ- 
ization, the political situation, the atti- 
tudes of the people and other factors must 
be considered.** 

16. The teachers’ council or other repre- 
sentative body through which participa- 
tion is accomplished should give full public 
reports of its actions in order that the 
entire staff will at all times be fully 
informed.** ** 

17. Ways to improve the methods of 
participation should be constantly sought. 
Original introduction of these methods 


should be gradual and should grow out of 
recognized needs.'* *® 

18. Cooperative action is most effective 
when it is based upon mutual confidence 
rather than upon the action of pressure 
groups. Sincere effort should be made to 
keep open the desirable avenues of expres- 
sion which makes pressure groups unnec- 
essary and to maintain the desire for 
cooperative action on the part of all 
concerned.'* *® 

iiithdacnephlidtisteinsatiarranin 

® Kansas City, Mo. A program of music, 
dancing, athletic events, and pageantry, presented 
by 1200 children of the city, was the climax of 
the summer playground activities carried on in 
fifty playgrounds. The program was sponsored 
by the board of education and the playground 
commission. 
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Workshop Adventure in 
Democratic Administration eawin A. juckete 


Morale was low, the going was tough, 
and it didn’t take much imagination to 
take a new trail, the one marked “faculty 
participation in administration.” Salary 
inequalities, teacher turnovér, a liberal 
sprinkling of poorly trained personnel, 
understaffing and war nerves on the part 
of the faculty, and war nerves and con- 
fusion in the student body; war nerves, 
worry, and overwork on the part of the 
administration — this combination was 
on the verge of wrecking the educational 
lives of an entire student body. Such condi- 
tions, extremely unpleasant, are by no 
means isolated instances today. Faculty 
participation is one device that can con- 
tribute to a return to a normal learning 
situation. 

Most administrators would prefer to 
launch a new program at a more favorable 
time than the one described above, but 
following Farragut’s advice, ‘“‘to hell with 
the mines, full speed ahead,” the work- 
shop idea for faculty participation was put 
into operation. And following the first trial, 
the second year’s workshop had an entirely 
different motive. The first had been so suc- 
cessful that the administration had decided 
to use the device as the basis for the 
supervisory and administrative programs. 
And after the second year, both faculty 
and administration are looking forward to 
Workshop III. 

But the third year will be definitely 
beyond the adventure stage, for routines 
have been worked out, faculty and admin- 
istration have much better rapport than 
existed three years ago, and there is a real 
understanding that all are working toward 
a common goal. It is not claimed that 
everything was wrong prior to the work- 
shop plan, nor that everything must be 
wrong to use it, but it is claimed that it 
did work well in a difficult situation. 


The Local School Situation 

As local conditions dictate policies, it is 
necessary to mention a few of the high 
lights of the school in which this plan was 
carried out. The high school, a six-year 
unit, was opened for the first time in Sep- 
tember 1940, with a new building, a new 
faculty, and a new student body of 525 
boys and girls who had attended 17 differ- 
ent schools the previous year. The new 
faculty met daily two weeks prior to the 
opening of school to work out procedures, 
to get acquainted, to learn about the dis- 
trict, and in general to become oriented 
to the job. A group of entering students, 
called the “Summer Committee,” met 


Supervising Principal, Hyde Park Central School Dis- 
trict No. 1, Hyde Park, N. Y. 


weekly during the summer to work out 
plans for student functions, to learn the 
building, and in general to become a 
nucleus for a student organization when 
the bells would begin to ring in Septem- 
ber. That was 1940, and the year had 
not gone far before our country geared 
itself for war. The 11 young men on the 
faculty became selective-service _regis- 
trants, and the turnover was started in a 
big way. The second year, 1941, saw many 
new faces on the faculty, a sharp increase 
in enrollment, and an attempt by the ad- 
ministration to consolidate and polish the 
routines, plans, and successes of the first 
year. The third year, 1943, brought more 
new faces to the faculty, a dickering pol- 
icy in hiring and retaining teachers, the 
upset of the salary schedule, many tem- 
porary licenses, an attempt to adjust the 
school to war aims, a growing confusion, 
and a lowering of morale. It was at this 
time that the workshop plan was suggested 
by the administration at a regular monthly 
faculty meeting. 

The suggestion was adopted enthusias- 
tically, and plans were started immedi- 
ately. The only limitation placed upon the 
faculty was the stipulation that all rec- 
ommendations would pass through the 
office and to the board of education for 
final action. During the meeting the faculty 
were told that they were definitely a part 
of the administrative policy-forming 
group of the school, and that their recom- 
mendations would be given the most 
serious consideration. These recommenda- 
tions, once accepted by majority vote of 
the faculty, and sanctioned by the school 
board, were to be school policies. The prin- 
cipal could be consulted by committees, 
but this was not mandatory. Thus, the 
faculty were practically free to attack any 
school problems as they saw them, and to 
make their recommendations. 


The Working Committees 

A steering committee of three members 
was elected by the faculty to plan and ad- 
minister the. workshop. The chairman of 
this committee asked for suggestions, and 
the following were given: No outsiders, 
with the exception of educational experts, 
were to be invited; all statements were to 
be based upon study and facts, and not 
upon personal opinion; every teacher was 
to work on one study committee; there 
was to be a social evening following the 
workshop; the workshop was to be held 
during an afternoon, not Saturday; the 
workshop was to supplant and replace the 
monthly traditional faculty meeting; and 
a list of five problems was stated for con- 
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sideration. With these instructions the 
steering committee attacked the job of 
setting up plans. 

This steering committee, composed of a 
science teacher, a librarian, and a home- 
making teacher, contributed greatly to the 
success of the project by doing an excel- 
lent job of planning and management. For 
although all faculty members participated, 
the three on this committee were “in the 
driver’s seat.” 

An immediate job was to appoint mem- 
bers to the study committees, and this was 
done by asking faculty members to look 
over tentative outlines on the five topics 
under consideration, and then allowing 
them to make their choices, first through 
fifth. On the basis of the returns on these 
questionnaires, the steering committee 
made up four subject committees to study 
the following: 

A. The effect of the war on the 1943-44 (the 
next year) program 

B. The extracurricular program 

C. Discipline 

D. Procedures changes 


A fifth topic, “Home-School Relation- 
ships,” was discarded as there was not as 
much faculty interest in it, and it was felt 
that four topics were enough for one 
session. 

As soon as the topics were suggested by 
the faculty, the steering committee pre- 
pared a bibliography, and the librarian 
started to collect books and magazines. 
For this purpose the services of the state 
traveling library, interlibrary loans, and 
loans from individual teachers were used. 
A by-product of this task was the estab- 
lishment of a professional shelf in the 
library workroom. Over one hundred vol- 
umes of professional books were loaned by 
teachers for this shelf. 


The Principal’s Cooperation 

These two jobs were accomplished in 
about ten days, and the whole faculty was 
then ready to go to work. Three weeks 
were allowed for study and committee 
work; teachers did their reading evenings, 
and committee work was done after school 
and on Saturdays. It is the writer’s opin- 
ion, based on reports of individual teach- 
ers, that more reading and study was done 
during that three-week period than would 
have been done during an entire year of 
traditional-type faculty meetings. As an 
in-service training device, this three-week 
period was very important, and the steer- 
ing committee consulted frequently with 
committee chairmen to see that the work 
was progressing satisfactorily. 

Although it was not required that the 
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principal attend committee meetings, he was 
invited and did attend many of them. He 
adopted a hands-off policy, made suggestions 
sparingly, and cooperated to the best of his 
ability. This was the faculty’s show, and if 
there was to be a prima donna, that person 
should come from the faculty and not from 
the office. The principal's contribution, if any, 
came in helping the steering committee with 
mechanical details, such as gaining board ap- 
proval for the plan, board approval for closing 
shool half a day, room schedules, etc. 





‘As the day for the workshop approached, 
following time schedule was announced: 


12:30-1 :30 
1:30-2:30 


Luncheon in homemaking room 

A talk by the guidance counselor 

from one of the neighboring schools 

on the subject of faculty participa- 

tion in administration and super- 

vision 

‘Recess 

Session I, 

sections: 

1. Effect of the war on 1943-44 
school program 

2. The extracurricular program 

Session II, composed of two 

sections: 

1. Discipline 

2. Procedures changes 

Summary session — Each com- 

mittee chairman to give seven- 

minute summaries of discussions 

and recommendations 

Dinner and social evening at a 

near-by inn 


tt 
aS 


composed of two 


3:50-4:50 


5:00-5:30 


6:00 p.m. 


This time program allowed all teachers to 
have luncheon together, and then to listen to 
the talk of an invited expert. Following this, 
each teacher attended the session to which 
she had been assigned, and for which she had 
studied, but she also was able to attend one 
other session. Each teacher also had the 
opportunity to hear summaries of all the dis- 
cussions. The dinner and social evening were 
voluntary, but there was nearly complete 
attendance. 


Results and Follow-up 

It was found that an afternoon was not 
adequate for the job, and the second work- 
shop, held during the following year, was 
planned for the entire day. This longer period 
allowed a two-hour discussion session, an hour 
for the summary period, and an earlier closing 
hour. This latter time arrangement proved to 
be much better. 

After the actual workshop was over, there 
came the question of follow-up. The steering 
committee collected the notes that had been 
kept by committee chairmen, and the steno- 
graphic record that had been made at the 
summary session. Each teacher received a 
résumé ef these reports, and the principal 
took the recommendations into serious con- 
sideration. As this particular workshop was 
held during the latter part of the school year, 
and as it had been decided that there should 
be no revolutionary changes, or changes with- 
out school-board sanction, the recommenda- 
tions were executed over a period of six 
months. 

Seven major recommendations were made, 


and six were carried into effect. The recom- 
mendations that would be forthcoming from 
any teacher workshop device depend neces- 
sarily upon the local school situation; and 
the following are examples, actual ones, that 
were followed in the school under considera- 
tion. 

A textbook librarian (a faculty member) 
was appointed, and a new system of textbook 
accounting was established. Prior to the work- 
shop, district-owned textbooks were loaned to 
children through the classroom teachers. In- 
dividual teachers kept a record of the books, 
and students placed the names of the loaned 
books on the backs of their office registration 
cards. There were leaks in the system, how- 
ever, and the faculty felt that they could teach 
respect for property, and also save the district 
some money if a more rigid system was em- 
ployed. During the next summer vacation the 
principal and a teacher, aided by some volun- 
teer student help and some janitor help, cata- 
logued and prenumbered all textbooks, and 
changed the setup in the two bookrooms. 
When school opened in the fall, the recom- 
mendation for a textbook librarian and a 
more rigid textbook loan system was in force. 
And incidentally, the teacher who worked 
during the summer contributed two weeks of 
her time without compensation. (Who said 
that the teachers were playing a holdup 
game?) 


Class Sizes Reduced 

Two new positions were added to the junior 
high school department, where classes had 
numbered approximately 45. This recommen- 
dation came from the committee that worked 
on discipline, for they felt that these classes 
were too large to be handled effectively in the 
local situation. The addition of the two faculty 
members made it possible to set up a program 
for seventh and eighth grades wherein: 


a) Each child stayed with one teacher for a 
half day and took his social studies and 
English from her. 

6) And in the other half day the child took 
physical training one period, mathematics an- 
other period, and tryout courses for nine weeks 
each in art, science, practical arts, and remedial 
reading. 


The addition of the two teachers also made 
it possible to discontinue the practice of send- 
ing junior high school students to large study 
halls where they sat with senior high students. 
The recommendation for extra teachers had 
been previously made to the school board, 
but it now took on extra weight as it was 
also coming from the faculty. 

It was recommended that the English de- 
partment, during the next school year, teach 
a unit on vocational guidance, with emphasis 
on war jobs and armed-services opportunities. 
This was done during the following March, 
and each child in grades nine through twelve 
participated. The units of work were prepared 
by the English department in cooperation 
with the guidance counselor the guidance 
committee. This unit of work was particularly 
valuable for the period of war and war 
economy. 
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It was recommended that a change be made 
in the method of figuring the five honor rolls 
that are published during the year. Prior to 
the workshop, any student with an average of 
90 per cent was placed on the High Honor 
Roll, and any student with an average of 80 
per cent was placed on the B Honor Roll. As 
the B Honor Roll required an average of only 
80 per cent, and as all subjects counted in 
the average, it sometimes happened that a 
student with less than a passing mark (75 per 
cent) in one subject got his name on the B 
Honor Roll. The faculty thought that a stu- 
dent who failed one subject should not have 
his name on an honor roll, and that rule was 
invoked when figuring future rolls. 


Teaching Loads Adjusted 

It was recommended that consideration be 
given to a teaching and working schedule that 
would allow some free time for each teacher 
during the day. This recommendation came 
about as a result of the type of school, which 
is a centralized or consolidated unit, and 
where all children come by bus, stay in the 
building through the noon hour, and are taken 
home by bus at the close of school. This 
means that students must be supervised during 
the entire day, since there is no break in the 
middle of the day for teachers. However, the 
recommendation was followed by using the 
following criteria in setting up work schedules: 


1. A regulation load of five classes, one free 
period, and noon supervisory or extracurricular 
duties 

or 

2. A six period teaching schedule with an 
hour off at noon. Teachers with this schedule 
may leave the building at noon. 


In setting up the schedules a study-hall as- 
signment was considered the equal to or the 
same as a class assignment. 

The seventh recommendation, which has 
not yet been made effective, involved the 
granting of school credit toward graduation 
for student participation in extracurricular 
affairs. This can be partially carried out, dur- 
ing a long period, by establishing regular 
courses, with approved courses of study in 
dramatics, public speaking, choral work, band, 
orchestra, and possibly other fields. At the 
present time, students receive academic credit 
for band and glee club only. 

These recommendations, and the results that 
came from them, give an idea of what can 
be expected from faculty participation in 
administration. All of the above could have 
been worked out in the office, and handed 
down to the faculty; such procedure has been 
common. And even in the latter case, the 
faculty would have carried out the orders. 
But it is claimed here that these recommenda- 
tions were made effective more readily because 
they had been made by the same people who 
had the daily task of seeing that things go 
right. And in a larger sense, faculty members 
could feel that all had a share in the destiny 
of the educational institution in which and 
for which they were working. This is most 
important, for any executive knows that 
almost any plan will work if there is a spirit 
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of cooperation and good will, lately popular- 
ized as morale, among the workers. 


What of Pitfalls? 


Are there any pitfalls? Frankly, a thought 
should be given to those people who hold 
temporary licenses because their training is 
not adequate to meet the minimum state 
standards; and there are many in the schools 
today. In the workshop, they have the same 
yoice and vote as thoroughly prepared teach- 
ers. The in-service training provided by the 
workshop will help these teachers, but the ad- 
ministrator may suffer as he listens to their 
amateurish panaceas for school ills. But it may 
be assumed that there are enough well-trained 
teachers on the faculty to offset this hazard. 
It might be added that the workshop plan puts 
the official seal of approval on the “faculty 
gripe session,” bringing it from the teachers’ 
room to a designated classroom on a desig- 
nated day. And if it is understood that state- 
ments and recommendations must be based on 
educational authority, rather than on personal 
opinion, it may be a good idea to approve it 
officially. The light of publicity is a good 
weapon to apply to gossip and propaganda. 
Too, it is barely possible that some wild plans 
may be forthcoming, and if it were impos- 
sible or inadvisable to carry them out the 
faculty might think, “What’s the use?” But 
again, it is doubtful if such wild plans could 
be made when the whole faculty arrives at 
conclusions based on the findings of educa- 
tional authorities. The pitfalls, therefore, seem 
to be miner. 

The inclusion of students on committees for 
the workshop is worthy of consideration. The 
suggestion was made in this situation, but the 
faculty felt that the time was not yet ripe. 
It is possible, however, that parallel student 
committees will be formed, or that students 
will be appointed to faculty committees at 
some future workshop. There are certain 
areas, already assigned to student participa- 
tion, where the cooperation of the student 
body could be more fully utilized by a closer 
bond between students, faculty, and adminis- 
tration. 

Board members and parents can also be 
included in the workshop plan. At the second 
workshop held at the local school the board 
was invited to attend the meetings, and urged 
to send at least one representative to the 
“summary” meeting, which was in the form 
of a panel discussion. The Parent-Teacher 
Association was also asked to furnish a 
representative to the summary meeting, and 
thus there were representatives from faculty, 
parents, and administration. The inclusion of 
others than faculty members is a question 
that can best be solved for each individual 
school. 

The adventure into the field of democratic 
administration resulted in many intrinsic 
values in addition to the surface contributions 
noted above. The faculty worked together 
toward a common goal and thus not only 
became better acquainted, but also became 


more tolerant of each other’s opinions. An 
(Concluded on page 70) 
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Experiences of One High School 


in Democratic Living 
Louis M. Klein’ 


This article relates how the Harrison High 
School of Harrison, N. Y., is attempting to 
prepare youth for citizenship in our democ- 
racy. It does not concern itself with the 
numerous classroom techniques and proce- 
dures which teach citizenship but concerns 
itself solely with nonclassroom activities. 

We have made every effort to provide 
varied experiences for our students in practi- 
cal democratic living so that textbook theory 
of the American way of life becomes mean- 
ingful through actual participation in many 
activities. From their opening day in school 
until the time they leave, Harrison High 
School students are confronted with a multi- 
tude of situations which require practicing 
the democratic way of doing things. 

The Harrison High School has a student 
council, which is the representative governing 
body of the school and whose function it is 
to direct and consolidate student opinion, to 
develop greater cooperation between students 
and faculty, and to promote legislation for the 
school’s welfare. There are fifteen members 
in the student council—five seniors, four 
juniors, three sophomores, two freshmen, and 
one eighth grader. Each class selects its own 
representatives to the council and the council 
elects its own chairman and two faculty 
advisers. 

To encourage student sponsorship of school 





‘Superintendent of Schools, Harrison, N. Y. 





The organization of thé school gives 

frequent opportunities for accepting 

responsibility. Here student marshal 
helps govern a corridor. 


activities, to promote school spirit, and to 
increase the number of student privileges 
per unit of cost, Harrison High School has 
a “General Organization Committee.” The 
G.O. Committee is composed of one repre- 
sentative of the student council, one faculty 
member appointed by the principal, one repre- 
sentative of the senior class, the G.O. treas- 
urer, and the principal. Admission to athletic 
contests, dramatic and music activities, and 
social affairs is covered by the G.O. ticket, 
as well as all the issues of the school news- 
paper and part payment on the senior annual, 
“Reminiscence.” 

Every year we hold a “senior day,” when 
every class, study hall, and office is run by 
high school seniors, who assume complete 
responsibility ‘for teaching all classes and ad- 
ministering the office for that day. 

Honor study halls have been in operation 
in Harrison High since 1935. Application for 
membership to an honor study hall is made 
on a blank supplied by the student council 
for that purpose. Honor study halls are ad- 
ministered by members of the student council. 
Those who are admitted to these study halls 
have special mention of this fact made upon 
their permanent record cards. On the other 
hand, students who are requested to withdraw 
have this fact recorded on their permanent 
records. These honor study halls have oper- 
ated very successfully and have proved to be 
very valuable in teaching students self- 
reliance and responsibility. 

Two students selected by the student coun- 
cil serve on the high school’s eligibility com- 
mittee, consisting of five faculty members, in 
addition to the student representatives. This 
committee’s function is to pass upon the 
eligibility of students to represent the school 
in activities which appear before the general 
public. Eligibility is determined by a student's 
success in citizenship and scholarship. 

Opportunities for using one’s own initiative 
to decide how to spend study periods is given 
to all seniors who are in the “senior privileged 
group.” Membership in the senior privileged 
group is based upon having an average of 90 
per cent or better at the end of a six-week 
marking period. A senior who has such an 
average may spend his free time in school 
exactly as he determines, provided he does 
not interfere with the operation of the school. 
Continuance in “senior privilege” depends 
upon maintaining this scholarship every mark- 
ing period. 

Every class in the high school is organized 
from the eighth grade up, and officers are 
elected by the members of each class. In 
similar fashion, officers are elected in the ap- 
proximate fifteen clubs which exist. Among 
these clubs, we have a Current Problems 
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Practicing self-government. Students of the Harrison High School admin- 
ister the school for one day each year. Here is the student principal 
dictating a memorandum to his student secretary. 


Group where students analyze and discuss the 
pros and cons of various problems confront- 
ing America and the world. This group pre- 
sents panel discussions, debates, reports on 
important problems of the day, and makes 
wide uses of newspapers, magazines, and the 
radio. 

To develop a cooperative spirit among the 
girl students of our high school and to afford 
them experience in developing leadership 
traits, the Girls’ Leaders Club of Harrison 
High School was formed. Its members assist 
in conducting gym classes and afterschool 
activities. 

The high school includes among its clubs 
also a Marshal Club, a service group, open 
to any boy who is in good standing in the 
school and who is interested in serving the 
institution. Active membership necessitates 


displaying good citizenship at all times, at- 
tendance to duty, and maintaining a scholastic 
average of 75 per cent. Club members manage 
all traffic passing through the corridors be- 
tween classes, marshal the football and base- 
ball fields and basketball court during athletic 
meets, direct seating and dismissal at the 
weekly assembly, and perform other valuable 
school services. 

Our philosophy and our conviction in the 
operation of the high school is that the most 
effective citizenship training is that which 
comes through practice as members of a 
democratic school society. 

Harrison High School students, through 
daily experience in the actual practice of 
democracy, are developing qualities that will 
fit them for the responsibilities of adult citi- 
zenship which await them. 


There are Few Things Less Interesting 


Than Tombstones! 
Otis Crosby 


Citizens of a grateful nation are beginning 
to look forward to the establishment of war 
memorials throughout the country. Just what 
form these memorials shall take is a matter 
for each community and each organization 
to determine. It is, however, interesting to 
learn that some organized thinking is being 
done in an attempt to answer two questions: 


(1) What ought a war memorial be? and (2) 
What ought a war memorial do? 


As Viewed by the Press 
The Boston Traveler of May 24 in a story 
headed “Spiritual Usefulness Inside Me- 
morial” welcomes the majestic beauty of the 
proposed Boston Memorial Tower. The story 
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adds that such a war memorial should also 
include “social usefulness.” 

The New York Times of April 24 answers 
the problem of war memorials in terms of 
the Bill of Rights and suggests that this docu- 
ment form the cornerstone of every school 
and of covery other public building of the 
nation. It further suggests that the words of 
the Bill be written large on tablets of stone 

The New York Herald Tribune of May 14 
describes the “real” war memorial as some- 
thing that “dramatizes an idea, arouses an 
emotion, immortalizes a personal influence.” 
The story contains a concluding paragraph 
of genuine thoughts, “We shall have in a 
sense really lost the war if, after victory, we 
fail to use every form of expression to sym- 
bolize and enshrine and perpetuate the im- 
mortal spirit which made the military victory 
possible and inevitable.” 

The Boston Herald of May 14 headlines a 
story “War Memorials Should be Symbolic” 
and adds, “War memorials make people re- 
member and understand.” The story takes to 
task Louis Bromfield’s plan for the labeling of 
parks, lakes, and playgrounds as war me- 
morials. It points out that a mere label is a 
staid support for a symbol or a shrine. 

The Vermont State Chamber of Commerce 
is making a study through contacting promi- 
nent people in the nation to determine ideas 
and arguments as to what would constitute 
fitting memorials to our soldier dead. School 
people it seems have an obligation, particularly 
in smaller communities, to step forth with a 
solution to the memorial problem. + 


Living Memorials 

Actually, what more fitting tribute could be 
paid to those who have made and paid for 
American history than to establish through a 
memorial fund a modern, completely equipped 
school library or the equipping of special 
rooms or an auditorium or health unit as a 
memorial. Such a symbol of appreciation 
would serve in addition to inspire youth and 
to help build a better understanding of what 
is involved in keeping peace. It seems true 
beyond question that those who have gone 
before in the name of our country would 
prefer to have a part of their sacrifice credited 
to the progress, safety, and security of the 
next generation if such could be done through 
the establishment of memorials in our schools 
that would contribute to making better citi- 
zens of our young men and young women. 
Tombstones, archways, spires—these have 
largely served as memorials in the past and 
have generally proved to be depressive and 
uninspiring to those who have viewed them 
in succeeding years. Living memorials, me- 
morials that would inspire citizenship and 
contribute daily throughout the coming years 
to the building of better Americans, would 
seem to offer a contribution such as would 
bear promoting among school people and our 
citizens in general. 
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® Palestine, Tex. All members of the teaching 
staff have been given increases of $10 per month, 
beginning with September 1. A total of 75 teachers 
are affected by the increases. 
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Occupational Patterns of Employed Minors 
in Pennsylvania During the Past Five Years 


Carl D. Morneweck* 


The unprecedented shortage of man power has resulted in a gap 
in the employment market which has been partially filled with minors 
under the age of 18. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated 
that in the additional wartime labor group of 3,224,000 males, 50.0 
per cent, and of the 2,575,000 females, 29.0 per cent came from the 
school group 14-19 years of age.’ It is probably true that until the 
full impact of the war was felt, many unadjusted youths remained 
in school because their services were not accepted by industry, even 
though they were making no progress and in many cases were also 
dissatisfied with school. As our war effort became more and more 
accelerated, the employment of minors between the ages of 14 and 
18 increased in certain occupations in geometrical and alarming pro- 
portions. The writer, in May, 1944, presented an analysis of the 
educational level attained by minors leaving school in large Penn- 
sylvania cities to seek employment. Preliminary data at that time 
in the large industrial areas were available. Since then complete 
returns have been tabulated for the 2546 school districts of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The occupational distribution in the 
major types of vocational pursuits was availabie, and the analysis 
of the changes in the occupational patterns between 1939 and 1943 
was thus made possible. The present article will, therefore, be devoted 
purely to the impact of juvenile employment over the five-year period 
and the relative increases in the various occupational groups. 

For the reader not familiar with Pennsylvania laws, the Child Labor 
Law permits minors 16 and 17 years of age to withdraw from school 
for full-time employment in nonprohibited occupations. Minors be- 
tween the ages of 14 to 18 are permitted vacation and part-time 
employment during out-of-school hours. The occupations for minors 
below 16, of course, are much more limited and employment is 
confined between the hours of 7:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. The school 
laws of Pennsylvania permit the issuance of farm- or domestic-serv- 
ice exemption permits to minors 15 and 16 years of age who have 
completed the sixth grade and under more stringent conditions, to 
minors 14 years of age. Certain employers are also subject to the 
child-labor provisions of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act and 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. The minors discussed in this 
study, therefore, were employed under the above limitations. The 
minors excused from school with farm- or domestic-service exemption 
permits are included with those issued general employment certificates. 

Table I presents the astounding increase in employment certifica- 
tion over the five-year period. In the year 1939, 19,143 minors were 
excused from school for the first time; while in 1943, 118,655 certifi- 
cates were issued during the same length of time. Vacation and part- 
time employment certificates were issued to the extent of 7125 in 
1939 and increased in even greater proportions than the type of 
employment just mentioned, by reaching 89,699. The table presents 
the exact figures for scrutinization. However, in order to make a 
careful analysis of the situation, a more detailed study of the data 
is necessary. 


Shifting in the Occupational Distribution of Minors 
Chart I presents in graphic form the proportion of employed 
youths in major occupational groups during each of the five years 
studied. The occupational pattern is shown for the minors employed 
and withdrawn from school through the issuance of general employ- 





*Chief, Division of Child Accounting and Research, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

1U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, ‘Factors Determining Postwar 
Job Transfers and Unemployment,” Monthly Labor Review, February, 1944. 

*Morneweck, Carl D., “Educational Level Attained by Minors Leaving Large Penn- 
sylvania Schools for Employment.’’ American School Board Journal, Volume 108, 
Number 5, May, 1944, pp. 21-23. 


ment certificates and farm- or domestic-service permits on the one 
hand, the other for the large group of employed minors who were 
also attending school but were engaged in vacation and part-time 
employment. 

The most casual examination of this chart reveals the terrific shift 
into the manufacturing and mechanical occupations of the employed 
group withdrawing from school. By 1943, 60.3 per cent of the 118,655 
were issued employment certificates for manufacturing and mechani- 
cal occupations. In the vacation and part-time employed group at- 
tending school, the mercantile occupations predominated. The peak, 
however, was reached in 1942 when 41.4 per cent of the group em- 
ployed with vacation employment certificates fell within this classi- 
fication. It should be noted, however, that a tremendous shift took 
place in 1943 and even though the number employed in manufacturing 
and mechanical occupations was quite negligible in 1939, representing 
only 6.7 per cent of the group; in 1943, five years later, the number 
increased to 31.8 per cent. One of the other most profound changes 
was the shift in the proportion of boys employed as caddies. As 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF MINORS IN PENNSYLVANIA UNDER JURISDICTION 
OF CHILD LABOR LAW AND COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANC 
EXPRESSED IN PER CENTS ~ 1939-1943 
Per Cent 
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Read chart thus: In 1939 of the pupils employed and withdrawn froe school, 9.8 per cent were 
engaged in mercantile cecupations; and 39.4 per sent in farm and dowestic servies work. In 
1943 of the sinors employed but attending school, 6.7 per cent were exploped at hotels, reset 
aurants, boarding and reoming houses, ete. and 1.0 per sent of the beys as caddies. 
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PER CENT VACATION EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES ISSUED IN 1941-1943 
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Read chart thus: The general employment certificates and farm and domestic service exemption 
permite issued in 1942 in manufacturing and mechanical occupations were 562.1 per scent of the 
The total number of all types issued in 1943 were 616.2 per cent of the 





Chart I 


recently as 1939, 39.9 per cent of the youth between 14 and 18 years 
of age employed part-time under the Child Labor Law were engaged 
as caddies. This is even more significant when we consider that caddy- 
ing is limited to boys only, since the child-labor law prohibits the 
employment of girls as caddies. By 1943, the proportion of minors 
engaged in this pursuit was reduced to 1 per cent of the total group. 
Employment in hotels, restaurants, boarding and rooming houses, etc., 
has also decreased materially in the relative proportions of employed 
youths, whether for full-time or part-time employment. Numerous 
other shifts may be found in the occupational pattern which the care- 
ful reader can discern by an analysis of the chart and which space 
forbids discussing here. 


Relative Increases in Various Occupations for Full-Time 
Employment 
Chart II presents the increase in the various major occupations. 
It will be observed that the per cent of the number of employment 


in 1939. 





TABLE 1. Certificates (First Issue) for Full-Time and Part-Time Employment and for Farm and Domestic 
. Service Exemption Permits by Occupations, 1939-43 


, Farm, and Domestic € acation and Part Time 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Cee erecrccocccss 19,143 22,038 43,633 79,421 118,655 7,125 8,669 21,690 48,678 89,699 





ype of Work Done 





0 


Manufacturing and mechanical ... $,977 5,022 15,467 33,599 71,469 480 478 2,228 6,604 28,265 
ET > csbedcsneneeses evdas 1,735 1,906 5,510 11,634 14,293 1,333 1,567 6,920 20,184 34,064 
TEED ivcidiewhs aeetan socece 789 1,001 2,883 7,055 8,513 141 246 1,210 3,689 5,143 
Hotels, restaurants, etc.......... 681 1,111 2,780 4,285 3,680 352 517 1,755 4,094 6,067 
Delivery and messenger service .. 1,027 1,239 3,024 3,145 1,683 422 650 1,509 2,654 3,330 
Farm or domestic service ........ 7,559 9,841 10,390 10,190 9,488 o ° ° Ns ° 
MILL Ades doceecéeccccescss t T t t t 2,838 2,504 4,073 2,499 964 
ee ais an say cans ab-dute 6 1,425 1,918 3,579 9,333 9,539 1,559 2,707 3,995 8,954 11,866 


Farm or domestic service emergency permits not included because of short duration and seasonal nature. 

+ Included under “Others” because of very limited number. 

Nore: The writer is indebted to Jonas E. Wagner, Adviser in Research and Statistics, Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction, for the compilation of the data appearing in this table. 
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a manufacturing were 5963.5 per cent of those issued in 1939; while 
in 1942 the number issued for caddies were 88.1 per cent of the number issued 
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certificates issued in 1943 in terms of 1939 
ranges from 125.5 per cent in farm and 
domestic service to 1195.7 per cent in the 
manufacturing and mechanical occupations. 
Considering all occupations, the number is- 
sued in 1943 was 618.2 per cent of the 1939 
figure. It will be noted that the pattern in 
1940 differed slightly from that in 1939, but 
in 1942 great divergencies were evident which 
became even more accentuated in 1943. In 
this latter year manufacturing and mechani- 
cal occupations, which ranked fourth in rela- 
tive increase in 1942, excelled all other groups. 
Those employed as office workers rose per- 
ceptibly beginning in 1943 and represented an 
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increase of 1079.0 per cent of the 1939 figure. Employment in hotels, 
restaurants, boarding and rooming houses, etc., showed an even greater 
increase through 1942. The relative stability in the number of minors 
excused from school for farm and domestic service is an interesting side 
light. The number so employed decreased slightly between -1941 and 
1943. This is a splendid tribute to the American farmer who apparently 
employs youth for only several days at a time during the peak 
periods of planting and harvesting and is sufficiently interested in the 
education of youth not to request their withdrawal from school on a 
permanent basis. 


Relative Increases in Various Occupations in Part-Time 
Employment 

A perusal of Chart III reveals immediately that there was a much 
greater relative increase in vacation and part-time employment than 
in general employment. The increase was so great that it necessitated 
plotting the data on a semilogarithmic scale for interpretation. In- 
creases here assumed geometrical proportions. In 1943 the total 
number of vacation-employment certificates issued was 1258.9 per 
cent of the number in 1939. From 1940 through 1942 the greatest 
increase occurred in office employment, which was 2616.3 per cent 
of 1939. By 1943, the rate of increase, however, was not so great, as 
is revealed in that the curve takes on a more horizontal aspect. 
Mercantile employment also presented similar aspects, but the rapid 
increase began to taper off in 1942 when this occupation was also 
exceeded by certification for manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, 
the latter per cent being 5963.5 of 1939. It will be recalled that 
Chart II indicates decreases in certification for hotels, restaurants, 
etc. Certification on the vacation and part-time basis, however, showed 
the unusual increase of 1723.6 per cent in 1943 of the basic figure 
used in 1939. The employment of caddies, on the other hand, dropped 
as early as 1940 to 88.2 per cent of the 1939 figures. In 1941 the 
number increased to one and one half times that of 1939, and then 
dropped abruptly so that by 1943 certification for caddies was only 
34.0 per cent of 1939. It is evident that golfers’ exercise during the 
wartime period has increased by carrying their own equipment. 

Even though the full-time employment exceeded part-time employ- 
ment, the educational picture is perhaps not too dark inasmuch as 
the rate of increase for part-time employment was much greater than 
for those withdrawing from school permanently. This is a tribute to 
industry which is willing to meet problems of production through 
employment of these minors without interfering with work during 
school hours. It is true that many minors over 16 years of age attempt 
to work more hours than the number suggested by a committee 
representing the United States Department of Labor, the War Man- 
power Commission, and the United States Office of Education.’ This 
committee recommended that minors 16 to 18 should not work after 
ten o’clock at night nor for more than four hours a day on the days 
that school is in session; while those under 16 should not work more 
than three hours a day on school days. Minors in this group attempting 
to carry a full-time job cannot possibly do justice to their school- 
work at the same time. 

The necessity for at least a secondary school education has become 
sO universal among all groups that this apparently accounts for the 
fact that the greatest increase has been in part-time employment. 


Conclusions 

1. The reader must bear in mind that the writer has referred only 
to employment certificates issued for the first time and has made no 
attempt to discuss the reissuance of employment certificates when 
minors change jobs. At present, in many areas, more certificates are 
issued to minors changing jobs than to those being employed for the 
first time. 

2. It should be remembered that of the 79,421 minors who received 
employment certificates for the first time in 1942, approximately 


8U. S$. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, “Policies of Part-time Employment of 
Scheol Youth,” The Child, Volume 8, Number 4, October, 1943, pp. 57-60. 
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half were 16 years of age. Therefore, approximately 40,000 who were 
16 years of age at that time continued to work throughout 1943. This 
figure added to the 118,655 first certificated in 1943 gives a total 
of nearly 160,000 minors under 18 years of age fully employed last 
year. ) 

3. If 1939 is somewhat indicative of the type of employment in 
which minors will engage in peacetime, then there must be an 
enormous readjustment for this body of youth when peace again 
returns. This represents a challenge to educators for evening school 
and extension work involving vocational training and general education. 

4. It is not likely that any great number of these juvenile em- 
ployees will ever return to the traditional day school. The type of 
teaching required for these minors who have carried on the work of 
adults will necessitate a different approach from that to which they 
were accustomed as day school pupils. 

5. If the war continues for a period of time, it is evident that the 
schools have a present responsibility to offer these wartime-employed 
minors a type of program which will better fit them for peacetime jobs 
and the accompanying social adjustment necessary. Since approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of both full-time and part-time students are 
engaged in manufacturing, mechanical, and mercantile work, it is 
obvious that only a limited number has had vocational training for 
the work pursued at the present time. 

6. Society has a responsibility in adjusting the youth withdrawn 
from school through patriotic motives and the lure of high wages. 
These youth and their parents must be convinced that they partici- 
pated in an anomalous situation by interrupting their education for 
work rather than following the usual procedure of finishing school 
before venturing into full-time employment. 

7. This teen-age group has experienced high beginning wages which 
do not seem possible to be continued even after further education. 
Society again, and educators especially, must help establish for these 
youth intangible values which peacetime can substitute for these 
ephemeral wages. Unless this is done, pressure for unusually high 
wages will contribute -to an inflationary problem even greater than 
in wartime. 





A CODE OF ETHICS FOR SCHOOL CUSTODIANS’ 


The custodial staff should be encouraged to formulate and adopt a code of 
ethics or best practice that will govern his procedures and relationships in his 
position. 

Basic ethical practices which could be included in a code of ethics for cus- 
tod’al workers assume that: 

The custodian will seek employment and advancement on merit rather than 
through political connection. 

His attitude toward his position will be such that he considers personal ap- 
pearance of great importance. 

The custodian will be especially cautious at all times not to make statements 
which may tend to lessen the morale of the organization. 

He will be certain that any statements made are based upon fact. 

He will discuss differences of opinion or questions of proper procedure with 
his immediate superior only. 

The custodian will realize that when he criticizes the school of which he is a 
part he criticizes himself. 

He will have a respectful and cooperative attitude toward the administrative 
staff. 

He will realize that the educational program comes first and that his con- 
venience at times must be sacrificed. 

The custodian will be quiet and courteous in the performance of his duties. 

His conduct will be such that he will have the respect of the pupils. 

He will cooperate in matters of discipline, but will not assume authority for 
punishment of pupils. 

The custodian will attempt to promote good will and understanding between 
the school and home at all times. 

He will exercise kindness, consideration, and alertness to be of service. 


1Taken from “School Plant Operation and Maintenance in Southern States,” a hand- 
book published by the Florida State Department of Education, at Tallahassee. 
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An Endowed School is a Plus School 


Janet Jackson’ 


Twenty-two years ago, Winchester, Va., 
pioneered in the field of the endowed public 
school. The experiment was made possible 
by an outright gift to the town, a gift of 
such magnitude that its beneficial results have 
enriched the life of a generation, have given 
the citizens a common target for municipal 
pride, have increased the population by 
bringing in serious-minded newcomers at- 
tracted by what the schools had to offer, and 
have placed the educational rating of this 
small community among the very top of the 
schools in the state. 

Schoolmen in other localities, depending 
entirely upon tax revenues to finance their 
school systems, have watched this experiment 
with keen interest. They see in this endowed 
school, with its million-dollar perpetual en- 
dowment to provide additional funds over 
and above tax revenues, many features not 
found in schools in their communities. They 
look with envy, perhaps, upon this beautiful 
building situated on a campus of 42 landscaped 
and well-kept acres, and they realize the aes- 
thetic values such a setup offers to young- 
sters in their most susceptible stage. Win- 
chester’s beautiful Handley School houses all 
white children in this town of 13,000 inhabi- 
tants, from the fourth to the twelfth grades. 
While the wax is soft, perhaps, these educa- 
tional advantages mean the most. 

“Why should endowment funds almost al- 
ways find their way to the colleges and 
universities?” these schoolmen often ask 
themselves. “Is not the elementary school 
age, the age, after all, when the schools con- 
tact the children of all the people?” 

To a child whose world is often peopled 
by beneficial giants and fairies, the story of 
Winchester’s endowment fund is a perfectly 
natural one. To the more hardened adult, 
it bears the earmarks of a minor miracle. 

Judge John Handley, the town’s benefactor, 
was at no time a resident of Winchester. 
Only during the last fifteen years of his life 
had he even so much as visited this com- 
munity. His brief contacts did come, how- 
ever, during those years of reconstruction 
following the war between the states. 

In all Virginia, or, for that matter, in all 
the Southland, no section had suffered more 
than the Shenandoah Valley, whose chief 
town is Winchester. Jackson and Lee held 
and gave ground here over and over again. 
Sheridan headquartered here long enough to 
make his famous ride. Houses in Winchester, 
captured and recaptured as much as five times 
in a single day, were often drenched in blood. 
The town itself is said to have changed hands 
72 times during those four terrible years. 

To Judge Handley, a northerner with south- 
ern sympathies, the tragic evidences of a 
loser’s lot, everywhere apparent in Winchester, 
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were heart touching. The efforts of this town 
through the years to adjust and to get on 
somehow without the best of its young man- 
hood were nothing less than heroic. He felt 
a great desire to help, to do something in 
particular for the town’s young so that the 
future might regain its security and so that 
through his gift the town might throw off its 
poverty and regain its old prosperity more 
speedily. 

His bequest was a direct result of this self- 
appointed mission. It came as almost as much 
a surprise to Winchester as it was a dis- 
appointment to Judge Handley’s home town 
in Pennsylvania which had quite naturally 
expected to benefit from the financial giant 
within its boundaries. 

In his will, Judge John Handley named 
the city of Winchester, Va., as his chief heir, 
the estate to be left intact for 20 years so 
that it might grow to its maximum possi- 
bilities and then be turned over to Win- 
chester to be used “for the erection of 
schoolhouses for the education of the poor.” 

There must have been disappointment when 
the news became known that the city must 
wait 20 years before the fund became avail- 
able. However, this 20-year period provided 
time for a careful study to be made of the 
will, for plans to be made and remade for 
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Dr. Garland Quarles, superintendent 

of schools, Winchester, Virginia, pre- 

sides over the Handley School as it is 
part of the city school system. 


its use until satisfactory ones were in readi- 
ness, for machinery to be set up for admin- 
istration, and for friendly suits to render the 
terms of the will workable and practical. 
One of these friendly suits came about due 
to the wording “for schoolhouses.” Literally 





The exterior of the Handley School is not modernistic, but it is distinctly 
Virginia. 
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the terms permitted the use of the enuire 
estate for buildings with never a cent for a 
piece of chalk to put into them! The phrase 
| “education of the poor” proved troublesome 
A court ruling on both phrases permitted 
ample funds to erect Douglas School for the 
Negro children and Handley School for the 
white boys and girls, then set aside the «il- 
lion dollars still remaining in the estate as a 
perpetual endowment from which the interest 
could be used. 
By incorporating the Handley schools into 
| the regular school system, and using the in- 
come from endowment to supplement regular 
budget funds derived from local taxation and 
state appropriations, these endowed schools 
were made available to all Winchester young- 
sters. 

The administrative machinery set up by an 
act of the Virginia State Legislature provided 
for a board of trustees entirely separate from 
the school board, to act as a fiduciary body. 
These trustees, appointed by the city council, 
serve 12-year terms and usually succeed 
themselves, so that the appointment in many 


t cases has meant a lifetime of interest and 
; service from each member. Changes in per- 
sonnel have been quite rare. This has meant 


that the policy of the group has remained 
consistent through the years. 


li This board puts the funds in investments 
se approved by the state of Virginia for the 
he | investment of trust funds, collects the in- 
* terest, and turns the annual income over to 


the school board. There its authority stops. 
The school board determines the use to which 
the funds shall be put. 
State appropriations have been in no way 
affected by the existence of the endowment 
source of income. It is felt by many that the 
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Staff of the school 


true intent of Judge John Handley in be- 
stowing this gift was not to lower by one 
mill the local tax rate, but rather to depend 
upon that source to produce a school as 
good as any school in surrounding commu- 
nities of similar size, then to put the income 
from his endowment to work to effect those 
additional advantages that would make of 
Handley schools very superior schools indeed. 

This interpretation has been followed to a 
gratifying extent as the appreciation of the 
school has grown upon the citizens and as 
their elation at receiving such a handsome 
gift has been replaced by their sense of re- 
sponsibility in-maintaining it at its high level. 
At present Handley funds cannot produce the 
income equal to amounts received in past 
years; the present lower rate of interest on 
investments produces less. Tax funds will 
soon have to contribute more than in other 
years. It is the belief of civic-minded property 
owners in the community that the lower-than- 





A history class at work. The Handley School was one of the earliest 
American schools to use top lighting to supplement the window 
illumination. 


annual at work. 


normal tax rate they have enjoyed has not 
spoiled them. Rather that because of former 
favored years, their response to whatever 
action becomes necessary will be cheerfully 
met. 

The Handley School proper is a building 
of interest and character. Erected in 1922 
at a cost of approximately $800,000, includ- 
ing grounds and landscaping, it is a low, one- 
story structure of colonial brick. It follows 
the motif of the buildings at the University of 
Virginia designed by Thomas Jefferson. Meas- 
uring 535 feet long and 185 feet deep, it has 
36 classrooms, play courts to supplement its 
well-equipped gymnasiums, an auditorium 


. seating 1600 people, private piano-practice 


rooms, generous shopwork layouts, science 
laboratories, ample storerooms, a library, and 
art rooms. Its physical features are those of 
large city schools which offer advantages 
seldom if ever possible in communities of 
Winchester’s size. 

Because the endowment made possible gen- 
erous building plans, Handley School con- 
tinues to provide the “elbow space” so neces- 
sary for education with dignity. Also because 
the builders conceived of Handley School as 
a community center, it has always been used 
as such and is indeed a vital part of the rec- 
reational life of all ages and all groups in 
the town. In a community with no other 
recreational center, Handley facilities have 
been ample. 

Surely one of the most real tests of the 
endowed school setup is the reaction of the 
children who benefit. from it. Are they ap- 
preciative? Do they actually make use of 
these additional facilities such a school pro- 
vides in such a way as to gain the most 
from them and yet to preserve their useful- 
ness for youngsters who follow? 

Here in Winchester, the pride of the young- 
sters in their beautiful school is a heartening 
thing to experience. These boys and girls see 
in their school evidence of one man’s faith 
in them as custodians of something very 
valuable and precious —a faith more shining 
because it has nothing of duty in it. Every 
child in the school knows the story of Judge 
John Handley, knows that he started life as 
the son of a poor carpenter, came to America, 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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GROWTH THROUGH SERVICE 


Janet C. Boyte* 


Of the many agencies serving American 
youth, the American Junior Red Cross is 
unique in that it operates within the schools 
as an integrated part of the curriculum. Since 
the Junior Red Cross was established in 1917, 
imaginative teachers have used its outlets to 
help bridge the gap between classroom and 
community, and to help pupils discover the 
values of various humane services. 

Under the sponsorship of local Red Cross 
chapters, 18,000,000 boys and girls are en- 
rolled in the Junior Red Cross. To understand 
how the schools cooperate with the Red Cross 
in providing opportunities for service locally, 
nationally, and internationally, let us examine 
the organization in the schools of three chapter 
jurisdictions —-Los Angeles, Calif.; Lowell, 
Mass.; and Westchester County, N. Y. 

In each of these chapters, a Junior-Red- 
Cross director, selected by the chapter, is 
responsible for over-all direction of activities 
and organization. Plans are outlined by an 
adult committee, including Junior-Red-Cross 
chairmen from various districts, school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and representatives of 
the chapter services. Every school has a 
teacher-sponsor who provides leadership with- 
in the school. In Los Angeles, each secondary 
school has a Junior-Red-Cross council, and the 
chapter has an interschool council which helps 
organize activities. 

A fundamental characteristic of the Junior- 
Red-Cross program is its adaptability to 
local requirements and changing times. At 


“Assistant to the National Director, American Junior 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


present, members are concentrating their en- 
ergies upon service to the armed forces. Dur- 
ing the school year 1943-44, boys and girls 
in Los Angeles schools alone made nearly 
700,000 separate items in response to specific 
requests from 28 different military hospitals 
and posts, and the Pacific-Area office of the 
Junior Red Cross. In addition, they collected 
or purchased almost 200,000 more articles. 
These met known needs, with priority given 
to local institutions. 

Such activities are not superimposed upon 
the school system, but are incorporated in the 
curriculum as part of the learning process. 
While applying newly acquired skills to their 
projects, pupils at the same time learn lessons 
in understanding and in the satisfactions of 
service to others. 

Particularly at present, when many boys 
are leaving high school, industrial-arts instruc- 
tors welcome projects such as the construction 
of ping-pong tables, game boards, or canes 
which enable pupils to make a direct contri- 
bution to the war effort. Shop classes in one 
Los Angeles junior high school, for example. 
turned out 650 specially designed shipping 
cases for the Red Cross Blood Donor Service 
on a four weeks’ rush order. 

Similarly, girls in home-etonomics classes 
apply new skills to making utility bags, 
slippers, or bathrobes for servicemen in camps 
and hospitals. As a sewing instructor in Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., wrote, “after making a number 
of utility bags, hot water bottle covers, and 
bridge-table covers, a student proved better 
able to make a tailored blouse requiring a 





; Kaufmann & Fabry Photo 
Junior Red Cross members at the Lane Technical High School, Chicago, 
built 500 bedside tables under the direction of their industrial arts 
teachers. 
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Junior Red Cross members in high 

school art classes will supply 550,000 

menu covers to the Navy for holiday 
use. 


trim of several rows of machine stitching. 
Later in the course when the student needed 
to develop skill in cutting, piecing biases, and 
applying bias binding, the construction of the 
Junior-Red-Cross bedroom slippers offered a 
good opportunity to get experience along that 
line. The most difficult article that the girls 
made was the dressing gown for men. This 
fitted very well into the lessons in making 
dressmaker suits and coats of the heavier 
materials.” 

Many teachers have found other projects 
of the Junior Red Cross particularly adaptable 
to art work. This year, members in junior 
and senior high schools are making 550,000 
menu covers for Christmas dinner tables of 
the U. S. Navy. Elementary school boys and 
girls made small but meaningful contributions 
by fashioning holiday nut cups and tray 
favors, which, in the words of one convales- 
cent serviceman, “help remind a sailor what 
he is fighting for.” One resourceful Los 
Angeles teacher keeps color charts on her wall 
and strands of colored yarn for making book- 
marks on a classroom table. Her pupils study 
the charts for color combinations, select 
strands which appeal to them, and weave 
macramé bookmarks for servicemen. 

The important result of Junior-Red-Cross 
activities is the effect upon the pupil himself, 
and his growth and development. Boys and 
girls gain in confidence and initiative in re- 
sponding to emergency requests. When the 
Los Angeles chapter appealed last year for 
5000 Christmas stockings to be filled by pupils 
for servicemen in the vicinity, the Junior-Red- 
Cross council immediately doubled the num- 
ber. Some of the best service projects are 
community ones, where pupils can see the 
tangible results of their efforts. These are 
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equally timely in war and in peace. Members 
of the Lowell, Mass., Junior Red Cross last 
year carried out a survey of local institutions 
to determine where they could best serve. In 
some resulting projects, they supplied holiday 
favors, gifts, and “happiness boxes” to chil- 
dren in hospitals and in local orphanages, and 
to elderly persons in homes. They collected 
playground equipment for one children’s home, 
and spaded the garden of a home for the 
aged. Girls responded to shortages in hospitals 
by training as Red-Cross dietitians’ aides, and 
then assisting in hospital kitchens, catering to 
individual needs and tastes of patients. Every- 
where, Junior-Red-Cross members have taken 
a leading part in community salvage cam- 
paigns, collecting millions of pounds of scrap 
paper, metal, fats, etc. They have also as- 
sumed leadership in the sale of war bonds. 
Local Red-Cross chapters provide junior 
members with many other opportunities for 
growth through responsibility and service. 
School-age boys and girls earn first-aid, water- 
safety, accident-prevention, and home-nursing 
certificates in courses included in the school 
curriculum. Nearly 5000 members completed 
the course in nutrition in Los Angeles last 
year. These and other chapter activities teach 
boys and girls to work in partnership with 
adults. During the Red-Cross war-fund drive, 
for example, junior members made posters, 
flags, and three-dimensional Red Crosses. 
Although they were not asked for contribu- 
tions or permitted to solicit funds, they pre- 
pared displays, and distributed supplies and 
literature. Other members served in the Red 
Cross Blood Bank as canteen aides and guides. 
To help meet the shortage of life guards and 
instructors at ponds and beaches, many West- 
chester County members 16 years of age and 
over enrolled in life-saving classes early in the 
spring, and helped relieve the man-power 
shortage during the summer. 
Junior-Red-Cross members raise and main- 
tain their own service funds to finance their 
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program; hence they develop _ initiative 
through various fund-raising projects. Even 
the classroom enrollment fees in most in- 
stances are raised by group effort. To finance 
their production and community-service activi- 
ties, some Westchester pupils last year made 
and sold calendars, and held rummage sales, 
while Bronxville students set up a “Yum 
Yum Shop” selling cookies and other delica- 
cies, and even printed and sold a cookbook 
containing the recipes they had used! 

Not least on the Junior-Red-Cross program 
are its channels for international service, 
fostering understanding among beys and girls 
throughout the world. The war has curtailed 
somewhat but not stopped the long-standing 
exchange of international school-correspond- 
ence albums between classroom groups in 
America and other lands. Annually Junior- 
Red-Cross members pack and send small gift 
boxes to their contemporaries abroad. During 
the school year 1944-45 they will send 
300,000 such boxes overseas, containing care- 
fully selected recreational and educational 
items not available in many of the lands to 
which they go. 

To assist in the educational rehabilitation 
of boys and girls in war-torn lands, Junior- 
Red-Cross members are augmenting their 
National Children’s Fund, maintained since 
1919 by voluntary contributions. Many of 
their fund-raising projects are dedicated to 
this purpose. Already the National Children’s 
Fund has provided educational equipment for 
Polish and Yugoslav children evacuated to 
Africa, shoes for Russian youngsters, and 
socks and stockings to round out a clothing 
shipment to Greek children. It has also main- 
tained a nursery for seriously handicapped 
British youngsters whose homes have been 
destroyed. 

Teachers incorporating the Junior Red 
Cross in the classroom are aided by two 
magazines which suggest activities and further 
the international and humanitarian aspects of 


In the North Hollywood Junior High School, North Hollywood, California, 

members of the Junior Red Cross made 3,000 articles for hospitals and 

for wounded soldiers. The Los Angeles area produced through its Junior 
Red Cross members approximately 700,000 articles in 1943—44. 
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Even little tads help the Junior Red 
Cross. At the Kensington School, Great 
Neck, Long Island, thousands of table 
favors were made for overseas use. 


the program. They are the News, including a 
Teacher’s Guide, with a circulation of 450,000, 
which goes to every enrolled elementary 
school classroom; and the Journal, with a 
circulation of 80,000, which goes to each group 
of 100 secondary school pupils enrolled. 

The wholehearted endorsement of Junior 
Red Cross by leading educators is testimonial 
to the soundness and flexibility of its program. 
The work of the boys and girls themselves is 
evidence of its usefulness in providing a means 
for citizenship and character training, giving 
pupils the opportunity to develop skill in 
handling the tools of society by using those 
tools in the classroom. 


———= 


NEW YORK STATE HIGH SCHOOL REGISTERS DROP 


Enrollment in the secondary schools of the 
state of New York has dropped by 152,000 within 
the past four years, according to the State Edu- 
cation Department in connection with its back- 
to-school drive. 

Parents and civic organizations were requested 
by Assistant State Commissioner Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck to drive home to young people the long- 
term advantage of remaining in school to com- 
plete one’s education. 

The loss of 152,000 pupils, said Mr. Van 
Kleeck, is more than the total population of a 
city the size of Yonkers, Utica, or Albany. Em- 
ployers and parents are being asked to see that 
boys and girls under 18 who have taken summer 
vacation jobs are sent back to school. 

In hundreds of the state’s 5500 school districts, 
school census enumerators will carry to thousands 
of homes a message to boys and girls from 
State Commissioner George D. Stoddard. Guid- 
ance counselors and principals are being sum- 
moned back to school ahead of time in many 
communities. 
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SHALL THE SCHOOLS HANDLE 
THE JOB? 

PRESENT discussions of proposals for 
universal military training seem to indi- 
cate that the proponents of the two bills 
before Congress will be satisfied with 
nothing less than a full year of service 
under army and navy auspices. The argu- 
ment is advanced that such extended mili- 
tary experience is the only guarantee of 
our national security; that the training is 
necessary to achieve the physical strength, 
the discipline, and the military informa- 
tion needed by the individual young 
soldier. Opponents of the bills’ say that 
peacetime conscription is as unnecessary 
to our safety as it is un-American; that 
other and better means exist in our schools 
and colleges for achieving the ends sought; 
that the men fighting abroad should have 
a voice in the matter when they return 
and when peace permits of a better per- 
spective of the entire problem. 

It should be repeated here that it seems 
to be inevitably necessary that a program 
of training for prompt wartime service be 
made a part of our national policy. Such a 
program can hardly wait to be worked out 
until after the coming of peace; it must be 
ready for effective use when the inductions 
under the present selective-service act cease. 
It should be tied in, we feel, with the 
present high school curriculum, and espe- 
cially with the training programs of the 
vocational schools. Two summer periods of 
full three months each would seem to be 
ample for experience in field maneuvers, 
particularly if they followed several years 
of ROTC, supplemented by four years of 
vigorous physical education. 

Such a plan made effective at age 18, or 
upon graduation from high school, would 
demand extensive changes in the high 
schools. Parents, too, would be obliged to 
participate in developing discipline, obe- 
dience, and attention to duty on the part 
of their boys. The high school would have 
to seek effective means of making every 
boy physically fit, ready to obey orders, 
to adjust himself to military routine and 
to exhibit a high degree of stability of 
character and spiritual and moral under- 
standing. It would entail for 60 to 80 per 
cent of all boys some vocational training 
of value for the army and, if possible, for 
civil life. 


Unless the schoolmen and parents come 
forward with some definite convictions, the 
full year of military service will become a 
part of our political and social economy 
and will for all time change our world 
attitudes. 


NEW APPROACH TO THE TRUANCY 
EVIL 

PUBLIC authorities in New York City 
and the board of education have agreed 
upon a new approach to combating 
truancy, vandalism, and juvenile delin- 
quency. While youthful derelicts, wherever 
apprehended, will be taken into custody, 
the parents or guardians will, in the main, 
be held responsible. 

The presiding justice of the Children’s 
Court of New York City, W. Bruce Cobb, 
has agreed to hold weekly hearings and 
compel the parents to account for the 
derelictions of their children. While most 
parents, in the opinion of the court, want 
their children to keep out of mischief, 
there are those who are either ignorant or 
indifferent on the subject. Then, too, there 
are those who for selfish reasons send 
their children into employment when they 
ought to be in school. 

The court intimates that by persuasion 
and counsel many cases of youth derelic- 
tion may be corrected and that if parents 
fail to respond, punishment may be in- 
flicted on the fathers and mothers. The 
thought here is that parents are primarily 
responsible for the behavior of their off- 
spring and that the discipline of the youth 
begins at home. The schools can do much 
to reduce juvenile delinquency but the 
main responsibility is lodged in the home. 

Whether it may be said that this or that 
method of procedure will be successful in 
bringing the youth of the country to bet- 
ter standards of behavior, it remains that 
only a more stringent discipline can solve 
the problem. We are told that juvenile 
delinquency has reached an alarming stage, 
and that the American youth has never 
been more defiant of the common decencies 
of life. The causes must be traced and 
analyzed and remedies must be found. 

It requires no argument to realize that 
the youth of the land is the one great 
asset which holds the hope and promise 
of the nation’s vitality and perpetuity. 
Thus, it must command our deepest con- 
cern and watchfulness. In the youth of 
today lies the nation’s future. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FISCAL 
POLICIES 
WHILE the schools are agencies of the 
state and school boards are branches of 
the state government, the dependence of 
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the school districts upon local taxation for 
most of their revenues necessitates the har- 
monizing of school-board fiscal policies 
with municipal and other local fiscal plans, 
The healthy condition of the school treas- 
ury in any area cannot be maintained 
unless the city, or township, treasury jis 
also in a reasonably healthy condition. 
This fact suggests the need of some 
measure of cooperation between the school 
board in its tax-levying and bonding pro- 
gram and the city council or town board in 
its general tax program. In this connec- 
tion, a statement of fiscal policies just 
issued by the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association deserves the careful attention 
of school boards. After outlining a pro- 
gram of local action with respect to fed- 
eral and state matters, the Association 
says: 


1. The general policies previonsly outlined 
should be carried out by municipalities, namely: 
(a) debt should be reduced and a pay-as-you-go 
basis continued until postwar needs make bor- 
rowing the only alternative; (b) tax anticipation 
and short term bank loans should be eliminated; 
(c) municipalities should establish reserves of 
cash and of credit for postwar uses; and (d) 
these reserves should be protected and held until 
their use will make the greatest contribution to 
the community and the nation. 

2. A study of community needs and com- 
munity resources should be the basis for postwar 
community planning. All the needs of the com- 
munity should be considered before specific public 
works are selected for intensive planning. Unless 
local public works are built around a master plan 
based on community needs and resources, the 
spending of large sums of money may do more 
harm than good and may prevent instead of help 
the redevelopment of the community. Each local- 
ity should have broad plans embracing all com- 
munity needs, followed by plans in the blueprint 
stage for the improvements most vitally needed 
at the end of the war. Municipalities should con- 
sider their ability to pay the operating and main- 
tenance costs of any new capital improvements 
they construct. 

3. Excessive construction of public improve- 
ments in suburban and outlying areas through 
special assessments led to the financial collapse 
of many local governments in previous periods 
of prosperity. There is danger of such expansion 
again in connection with a large-scale private 
housing development after the war. Local gov- 
ernments should protect themselves from such 
over-development by studying each proposed 
improvement to determine its necessity, its 
propriety, and the probability of payment. Zon- 
ing laws should be available to permit cities to 
control development outside corporate limits. 
The state itself should exercise control of sub- 
division development in other unincorporated 
areas and it should establish minimum housing 
standards. Unless there is co-ordinated supervi- 
sion of building and the platting of land inside 
and outside the cities there tends to be an un- 
desirable development in the suburban areas 
which later becomes the financial and physical 
problem of the central municipality and not of 
the state or the unincorporated areas. 

4. Each locality should be permitted to com- 
bine its funds and its tax levies so that all gen- 
eral activities can be financed through a single 
general fund. A large number of separate tax 
levies complicates accounting, increases the like- 
lihood of protecting special interests and tends to 
increase the over-all tax levy. Earmarking by 
either the state or the local governments leads to 
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favoritism, distortion of services, and inflexible 
gre governments should share more fully 
in certain state collected revenues and the share 
should come to them as a right and not as a 
privilege. Specifically,* the local governments 
should share more greatly in the revenues de- 
rived from the automobile since the municipali- 
ties to date have been forced to service the auto- 
mobile from the local property tax without 
sharing substantially in the great volume of 
revenues derived from motor vehicle users. : 

6. Municipalities are building up reserves of 
cash and investments.’ The investments need to 
be made in such a way that they will be avail- 
able without loss of principal. Long term secur- 
ities should not be purchased where the money 
may be needed in a short time. Short term in- 
vestments at low interest rates may be more 
profitable than long term investments at seem- 
ingly high rates. Long term investments, how- 
ever, can be purchased for sinking funds where 
the assets of the sinking fund will not be needed 
until the maturity date of the investments. 

7, Interest rates are low. Many municipalities 
have bonds which can be called for payment or 
called for refunding. A small number of munic- 
ipalities have not yet placed their debts in order 
through refunding. Since the future of the money 
market immediately following the war will be 
uncertain, those communities which want to 
place their house in order by refunding through 
cash or exchange of securities should see that 
the programs are completed at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

8. Forty-one state legislatures will be in reg- 
ular session early in 1945. Local governments 
should review their financial needs now and draft 
legislation to repeal laws that are harmful and 
enact those which are helpful. 


In most of the paragraphs of the above 
statement the words school districts can 
replace the word municipalities. The eco- 
nomic changes which will accompany the 
peace will require careful planning for 
both“ the year 1945 and for a decade 
ahead. The schools will be enabled to carry 
on..their important work unhampered 
directly in proportion to the skillful fiscal 
platiniing of the school boards. 


UNTENABLE SCHOOL-BOARD 
RULES 

UNDER the stress of unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions or public resentment fol- 
lowing some untoward occurrence in a 
school system, school boards are inclined 
to adopt rules and regulations which later 
prove to be disturbing and hence unwise, 
or at least impractical. The rule makers 
forget that a situation of a temporary 
or fleeting nature should not be made the 
subject of a permanent control which is 
totally unnecessary at a later date and 
when other individuals are involved. 

Teachers have been especially a subject 
of such unwise legislation, largely repres- 
sive and dictatorial. There are still com- 
munities where a teacher’s coming and 
going is subject to written regulation, and 
it is still commonplace that school 
boards compel their teachers and_princi- 
pals to reside in the community and, so 
far as possible, do their trading there. 
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While there may be a measure of excuse 
in a small town which has a limited 
economic ability and a rather set social 
pattern, this type of rule becomes ridicu- 
lous in the medium size and large city. 
It is not necessarily true that a teacher 
must spend her money where she earns 
it. While there is much wisdom in the 
notion that a teacher should participate 
in the social life of the community 
where she teaches, it does not follow 
that she should observe all the taboos 
and limitations set up by the _ public- 
opinion forming groups. There is in all 
this an interference with reasonable per- 
sonal freedom. And it must be repeated 
that teachers are hired for their service 
to the schools and that their private lives, 
so long as they are decent and moral, 
are their own. Certainly the question of 
residence can hardly enter into matters 
of character or professional efficiency. If 
a schoolmaster (or a schoolmistress) pre- 
fers to live in a suburban area rather 
than in a crowded city, or just outside 
a small town, that ought to be his 
privilege. 

One argument against the residential 
restriction imposed upon teachers by 
boards of education is not receiving much 
attention in spite of the fact that it is 
well founded. The large as well as the 
small city has an economic life which 
depends for vitality in good part upon 
the smaller units of population that adjoin 
it. In any town commercial and industrial 
enterprises which seek a market for their 
products invariably depend upon the im- 
mediate suburbs and on an extensive rural 
area for their custom. A rule directed 
against living in a suburban or rural area 
is a direct discrimination against these 
areas which help the big city live. 

It is an old and well-established saying 
that you cannot build a wall around a 
school system and maintain the same for 
any length of time without causing em- 
barrassment to an entire economic area 
and to the cause of popular education. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEMOCRACY 
AS LONG ago as December, 1941, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce com- 
mented on the alarming growth of admin- 
istrative lawmaking and adjudication in 
the federal departments and bureaus: 

Many federal agencies now unite in themselves 
the legislative function of making law, the exec- 
utive function of prosecuting violations of law, 
and the judicial function of passing judgment 
upon their own prosecutions. This is a union of 
functions which should always be separate and 
independent, if justice is to be had and the 
public interest maintained. 

In the administration of public educa- 
tion there has been a tendency on the 
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part of state departments to seek legisla- 
tion which gives the state superintendents 
considerable power for issuing regulations 
and modifying educational practices in 
local school systems. The sanctions pro- 
vided in much of this legislation have been 
placed increasingly in the hands of the 
state superintendents and of their asso- 
ciates. In a number of the states the 
“strong” state departments have used their 
powers to steadily raise the standards of 
education, to broaden the school services, 
to better the quality of curriculums and 
of teaching personnel, and to adjust build- 
ings and equipment to higher degrees of 
efficiency, health, and safety. Where criti- 
cisms have been made of state depart- 
ments, the unwillingness of local officials 
to progress or to pay the cost of better 
schools has been as much to blame as have 
the undemocratic attitudes and orders of 
the state officials. It is rare that the bal- 
ance between professional authority and 
public interest has not been maintained 
when the state boards of education have 
been appealed to. 

Unquestionably, the present tendency 
toward federal overextension of govern- 
ment by administrative lawmaking will 
lead to a crisis and to reform through con- 
gressional action. Local and state school 
authorities, as interested observers, have 
a duty to preserve the schools and their 
professional heads from making similar 
mistakes. If the institution — the school 
— whose primary function is to carry 
democratic principles of life and govern- 
ment to each succeeding rising generation, 
fails itself in democratic government, how 
can democracy survive? 


WINTER DAYLIGHT SAVING 

The school authorities of the United 
States have had ample reason for com- 
plaining that the daylight saving time dur- 
ing the winter months, especially in the 
northern regions, is distinctly harmful, if 
not dangerous, to children. 

In endless numbers of communities, 
daylight saving necessitates young children 
to walk to school in darkness during the 
months of November through February. 
In this connection the school board of 
Seattle, Wash., has memorialized Congress 
in a statement which reads in part: 


Wartime necessitates children of school age 
walking to school in darkness during winter 
months presenting traffic hazards and increasing 
the likelihood of personal injury to these 
children. 

Parents have expressed concern that the dark- 
ness increases the possibility of moral hazards to 
which these children may be exposed, and it is 
not possible to adjust the hours of school opening 
and closing because of transportation conditions 
and disruption of family routine. 
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Kansas City Plans 
Postwar Vocational 
Training 


The appointment of Mr. O. H. Day as 
full-time director of vocational education for 
the Kansas City, Mo., public schools reflects 
the growth and development of this important 
field of education, and also the redirection of 
some phases of the work. 

With the return of war veterans already 
under way and a definite increase in numbers 
discharged and in need of service veterans 
training expected momentarily, plans are being 
formulated and executed in Kansas City 
schools for the re-education and retraining of 
these men. Already there have been prepared 
outlines for 20 trade and 25 terminal courses 
of junior-college level. These have been sub- 
mitted to and accepted by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Under the present setup a 


veteran wishing to continue his schooling 
reports to the Veterans’ Counseling Service. 
There he selects the type of training that will 
benefit him most. He is then assigned through 
Mr. Day’s office to the specified training. 
Everything is furnished the trainee, and the 
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problems, and through experience it has been 
found that the most satisfactory growth of 
workers in skill and production follows this 
in-plant training. The procedure at present is 
as follows: A company determines its training 
problems and needs; these are presented to 
the director of vocational education; a pro- 
posed plan for getting the job done is sub- 
mitted by the vocational director to the plant 
involved, then the board of education employs 
the necessary instructors and places them 
right in the plant. Two types of training are 
usually given: instruction for new employees, 
and upgrading for all employees. The board 
of education is reimbursed from state funds, 
which have been furnished to the state by the 
Federal Government. It is believed that this 
in-plant training program will be of great 
benefit and much more easily adaptable to the 
next big problem to confront industry, that 
of reconversion training. 

In the regular vocational education program 
and looking toward the postwar period, there 
is every indication that when the employment 
situation returns to normal, employers will 
voluntarily go back to the 18-year minimum 
age for employees. With this in mind, special- 
ized occupational training courses on the 
posthigh school level,.are being planned. It 
has been found that such courses as, for 
example, tool design or trade-extension train- 
ing requires more mature students than 18 




















Students learn best on the job. An in- 
plant instructor here is teaching work- 
men to operate a roll-over molding 
machine in the plant of the Aluminum 
Company of America. 


expense of the training is borne from govern- 
ment funds through Veterans’ Administration. 

Over 50,000 war-production workers have 
been trained in the past four years in Kansas 
City by the public schools. This program of 
training, formerly carried on in the classrooms 
of Manual High and Vocational School, has 
now shifted to in-plant training. 

Plant managers have come to depend on the 
public schools for help with their training 
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O. H. Day 
Recently appointed full-time 
Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Kansas City, Missouri. 


year olds. The plan then is for a normal high 
school education plus occupational training. 

The cost of the war-training program in 
1944-45 will reach approximately $330,000; 
for the regular vocational training in the day 
schools the cost is estimated at $50,000. The 
evening school program will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $5,000, not including supplies and 
new equipment. While much of the expense 
will be borne by the local school district, 
from 60 to 100 per cent of the salaries of 
teachers will be paid by the United States 
government. 

Throughout the entire planning it has been 
realized that the program is just now starting, 
that the bulk of the load will come with 
demobilization. 


Training women workers to operate a drill press in the plant of the 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION ...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 





AM OF THE largest cities in the U.S. are 
located on rivers because these wind- 


ing streams are transportation routes. About 
twenty years before the Civil War, Mississippi 
steamboating was at its height. Later, when 
railroad builders wanted to put a bridge across 
the Mississippi, the rivermen objected. There 
were quarrels; barges and floating logs rammed 
into and destroyed bridge supports. An 
attorney, Abraham Lincoln, helped progress to 
win when he said that land vehicles traveling 
east and west had rights as well as water 
vehicles traveling north and south. The Iron 
Horse gained permission to puff above the 


chugging steamboat. 


Every new form of transportation supple- 


ments the older ones and does what is im- 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON EDW’'IN A. LEE 


Chancellor, University of Denver 
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ADVISORY BOARD 


Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 





possible for its predecessors. Today, a three- 
dimensional vehicle, the transport plane, travels 
above all forms of two-dimensional surface 


transportation. 


As one result, geography loses its old mean- 
ing and time units replace miles as the measure- 
ment for distances that separate all peoples, 
everywhere on earth. Due to the freedom of 
the transport plane to travel in any direction, 
and due to its velocity, air transportation 
effectively makes the whole world smaller than 
our original thirteen Colonies. This change 
constitutes a great challenge to all thinkers, 
especially to school teachers and administrators. 
Our purpose is to help them. Our periodical, 
“Air Age Education News,”’ will keep you 


informed. Please write for a free copy. 


Seseareh ©) 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





School Administration 
News 
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A SUCCESSFUL TESTING PROGRAM IN RUMSON, 
NEW JERSEY 


During the school year 1943-44, under the 
direction of C. A. Wolbach, supervising principal, 
the public schools of Rumson, N. J., carried out 
a series of standardized tests in all grades, with 
very successful results. 

In the kindergarten the Metropolitan readiness 
tests were given in May to determine the readi- 
ness of children to start their work in Grade 1. 


The trend to larger daylighting areas for 
schoolrooms emphazises the importance 
of choosing, for your postwar schools, 
windows that make the fullest possible use 
of the space provided for them. 

What do we mean by “fullest use’? The 
employment of windows to provide more 
than daylight alone—to make school- 
rooms more comfortable, more livable 
for both teachers and students. 

As you design your postwar school, plan 
to get these features of Fenestra Steel 
School Windows: 
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Thirty-four children were tested and listed in 
the order of their scores in the test. As a result 
of the scorings, the teacher was able to give 
special attention to pupils with low ranks, while 
she maintained normal progress with the rest 
of her class. 

In grade 1, the Metropolitan test (primary I 
battery) was given to determine the achieve- 
ment of this class. In grades 2 and 3, the Stan- 
ford Achievement test (primary battery) was 
used, which indicated that some pupils were 
below standard and that a close follow-up would 
be needed to assure better work in the grade. 
Some pupils were making satisfactory progress 
and would certainly be able to continue their 
work in the next grade. 

In the fourth, fifth, and 
Stanford Achievement tests 


sixth grades, the 
(intermediate bat- 





MORE DAYLIGHT. Less frame, more glass. 


BETTER SEE-THROUGH VISION. From larger 
glass areas. 


BETTER VENTILATION. Open-out vents form 
canopies over openings; open-in vents deflect drafts 
upward. 


EASY OPENING. Steel ventilators never warp, 
swell or stick, and they swing instead of slide. 


INCREASED FIRE SAFETY. Steel does not burn. 


SAFER WASHING. Both sides of glass washed 
from inside the room. 


SUPERIOR WEATHER-TIGHTNESS. Precision- 
fitted by craftsmen, they stay tight. 


LOWER COST. Both in first cost and in main- 
tenance. 


Discuss these advantages with your 
architect. And if you need further in- 
formation on school windows, write us. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 
Dept. AJ-10, 2254 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant, Oakland, California 


Fenestra scaoor. CUindows 
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tery) were used. The results showed that the 
median score in grade 4 was unsatisfactory since 
it revealed that the fourth grade was four to 
five months below standard, and would require 
the best efforts of the teachers to bring it up to 
standard. 

In grade 5 the median score was 53, equivalent 
to grade 5.6. Thirteen pupils of a class of 33 
ranked sixth grade or better. The scorings 
showed that this grade is not up to standard 
and is retarded six months, 

In grade 6 the pupils were divided into two 
groups. One group had a median score of 60.4. 
equivalent to grade 7.0. Another group had a 
score of 64, equivalent to grade 7.6. The test 
results were gratifying, showing that the teach- 
ers had worked hard and that the pupils had 
made better than average progress. 

In the high school the Cooperative tests were 
given in grades 1 to 12 in all academic subjects, 
The Stanford Achievement tests were given in 
grades 7 to 8. Six classes had a percentile ranking 
of less than 50, which indicated poor teaching. 
A total of 21 classes attained a rank above 50, 
which is above average and indicates good 
teaching. 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES FOR 1944-45 


The public schools of Kalamazoo, Mich., have 
set up the following special objectives for the 
school year 1944-45 in the words of Supt. Loy 
Norrix: , 

To contribute all they can toward winning an 
early but adequate conclusion of the war 

To assist in laying the groundwork for an 
enduring international understanding 

To provide the best possible preinduction train- 
ing for all students who will be entering military 
service 

To see that no child shall be deprived of 
educational opportunities necessary to the fullest 
development of his ability and capacity 


SAN DIEGO STRESSES SPELLING 

San Diego’s 1600 teachers officially opened a 
“better spelling” campaign September 6 with 
three city-wide general sessions and leaders map- 
ping plans to emphasize the importance of good 
spelling to students in all grades. 

This is the second skill subject to be approved 
as a school-wide project. Last spring schools 
participated in a reading workshop at which 
better teaching methods were evolved. Spelling 
will occupy the fall months with arithmetic 
planned to start the first of the year. 

Spelling is not confined to elementary school 
spelling periods and high school English classes, 
according to Jay D. Conner, assistant superin- 
tendent and general chairman of the “better 
spelling” movement. “We want a school-wide 
spelling consciousness to be developed in all 
classes,” he said. 

Pointing out that four steps are involved in 
spelling, Malcolm Brown, co-ordinator and chair- 
man of one of the panels, said it was necessary 
for the student first to hear the correct pronun- 
ciation, then to see the word, then to speak it 
and last to learn to write it correctly. Mrs. Ruth 
Weis, assisting Brown, pointed out that about 
50 per cent of words misspelled by high school 
students are caused by spelling slips of “proof” 
reading. 

Teachers in all grades were urged to emphasize 
the dictionary habit, use good English and see 
that each student proofreads what he writes. 
The California state textbook on word usage 
has been revised and now stresses not only words 
but the use of words in story form. 

The educators decried the old-fashioned meth- 
od of having pupils write a word 100 times. Miss 
Martha T. Farnum said: “We must teach them 
to use words accurately, develop a spelling pride 
and encourage home help.” 

“More letters are written today than ever 
before,” said Brown. “We want our students to 
have pride in letter writing as well as theme 
writing. Parents can help children at home by 
encouraging letter writing and helping the child 
proofread what he has written.” 
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Plan now to include 


these important RCA 
TEACHING TOOLS 


in your post-war 
school improvement 


program 








RCA SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS — RCA School Sound Systems pro- 
vide a simple means for quick, easy distribution of radio programs, 
phonograph recordings to any or all rooms of a school. An RCA Sound 
System also serves as a communication center from which the School 
Administrator, his assistants or members of the faculty, or student 
body can effect instant contact with any or every part of the school. 
Student interest can be greatly stimulated in the social studies, drama, 
music, and other subjects through the use of simulated broadcasts 








RCA—VICTOR RECORDS AND RCA PLAYERS — Already well estab- 
lished as an extremely useful teaching tool, Victor records and RCA 
Victor record players are growing more and more popular in classroom 
work. Thousands of records are available to help teachers in music, 
speech, drama, foreign languages, history, literature and many other 
subjects. RCA Recording Equipment permits the making of instantaneous 
dise recerdings of group or individual student programs. Recordings can 
also be made of incoming radio programs. 
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RCA 16MM. SOUND MOVIE PROJECTORS—The New RCA 16mm. Sound 
Projector for Schools, when available, will include many important 
advances in projector design, such as even-tension take-up; removable 
gate for easy projector aperture cleaning; centralized controls; rewind 
without changing reels; one-point oiling, etc. Because of military demands 
these new RCA projectors are not available now for civilian use. But 
be sure to see the new RCA projector at your RCA dealer's showroom 
before you purchase post-war equipment. 





RCA—“FM” RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS — RCA has been and 
will continue to be a leader in the development of ‘‘FM’’. While the 
war has stopped production of FM transmitters and receivers for civil- 
ian use, those connected with school management will certainly want to 
learn about “‘FM” to help them do a better job of post-war planning. 
A letter or postal card addressed:—The Educational Department, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, N. J., will bring information about 
this new type of broadcasting. 








Other RCA Teaching Tools 


RCA Test and Laboratory Equipment provides a way 
in which students can understand more quickly and 
thoroughly the fundamentals of electronics as they 
are applied in radio, television and other fields. The 
RCA Electron Microscope, far more powerful than the 
finest optical microscopes, will be “must” equipment 
for most schools after the war. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN RUMSON, NEW JERSEY 


In 1934-35 the guidance program in Rumson, 
N. J., was reo with the advent of a six- 
year high school. A permanent record card was 
adopted and placed in operation to record not 
only the achievements of pupils but 
also their guidance activities. In 1941 it was sug- 
gested that the guidance program needed closer 
direction and supervision, and a high school 
principal was appointed to take over the work 
in addition to his other work. 

The present guidance program, both in data 
and service to pupils, offers information which 
is valuable to pupils in school and after leaving 
school. The collection of pupil data for guidance 





EXCELLENCE 
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has been carefully planned and expanded by the 
principal with the assistance of the faculty. 

After students have been graduated, the high 
school is often called upon by business organiza- 
tions, schools, and colleges to supply informa- 
tion about the graduates. At the present time 
the armed forces are also calling on the high 
school to supply information about prospective 
inductees. 

The guidance data are available at all times 
and not a day passes without their use. The 
data serve two purposes: (1) They enable the 
principal and teachers to know better each 
pupil’s interests and abilities so that he may re- 
ceive more helpful, individual attention; (2) 
they enable the principal and teachers to be 
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more helpful to students concerning their elec. 
tion of courses, study habits, character qualities, 
etc., which are necessary for success. 

The guidance function of the school is a con- 
tinuous process and is not limited to a single 
period of the school day. Guidance functions 
also in the extracurricular activities and in the 
afterschool special-aid classes. 


LONG BEACH SCHOOLS TEACH MERCHANDISING 


To provide trained personnel for postwar ex- 
pansion and to aid returned veterans planning to 
enter the mercantile field, the Long Beach, Cal- 
ifornia, Public Schools are inaugurating severa} 
courses for adults at the request of merchants. 

“After the war, stores expect national sales to 
increase a billion dollars a year, with new tech- 
niques and new merchandise,” said John W. 
Ernest, supervisor of the distributive educational 
program. 

Merchants asked for the school cooperation to 
meet their needs of better selling and promotion 
methods as the key to postwar service and 
prosperity, Ernest stated. 

One class, conducted during the daytime 
throughout the year, and designed especially for 
ex-servicemen, will center around how to organ- 
ize and operate a small business. Subjects to be 
discussed will include trends and types of busi- 
ness opportunities measuring a retail market as 
to location and other factors; laws of business 
organization; amount and sources of capital; 
planning store layout. Emphasis will be placed 
on the individual’s specific business interest in 
this course. 

Another course is to acquaint grocery and 
produce operators with latest developed methods 
of preparing, handling, and selling fresh fruits 
and vegetables and dry groceries. 

Designed primarily to meet Christmas selling 
needs, a retail selling class for women is also 
schedyled. Another class is projected for store 
managers and employees, as well as one for 
dental receptionist training, and a health and 
sanitation course for restaurant employees, all 
given in cooperation with Long Beach business 
organizations. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM AT UPPER 
ARLINGTON, OHIO 

The board of education at Upper Arlington, 
Ohio, has approved a change in the high school 
day for the school year 1944-45. Under the new 
program, the school hours are from 8:30 to 3:30, 
with a lunch period from 11:30 to 12:30. 

The program provides 6 one-hour periods in 
the day, to permit a part of the class period for 
supervised study and direction by the subject- 
matter teacher. Each teacher spends 15 minutes of 
the period in directed study. The program has 
many advantages. First, it allows students time 
for better direction of their daily home and study- 
hall preparation. Second, it allows more students 
to take part in the practical-arts subjects, such as 
home economics, industrial arts, fine arts, and 
drawing. Third, it gives more time for proper 
attention to health and physical education. Lab- 
oratory periods in science can be divided with less 
difficulty under the set hour period. Five longer 
periods result in more actual work accomplished 
than seven shorter periods. 


PLYMOUTH ADOPTS HEALTH PROGRAM 


During the school year 1943-44, the school 
health department in Plymouth, Mass., entered 
upon a study of scarlet fever immunity. It was 
planned to give the Dick test to large numbers 
of elementary school children annually, for a 
period of not less than five years. 

It is believed that the results of these annual 
tests over successive years will throw considerable 
light on the (1) length of the immunity, after 
attack, (2) length of immunity after immuniza- 
tion, (3) percentage of pupils each year potenti- 
ally subject to scarlet fever, and (4) what are 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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WYANDOTTE wins the sanitation star 


In every department of your school, Wyandotte cleaning products 
will win the highest marks for thoroughness, speed and economy. 
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Hungry mouths to feed mean mountains of dirty dishes. But they’re 
mountains that become molehills quickly when you put a Wyandotte 
dishwashing compound to work. Use Wyandotte Keego* for machine 
washing. For washing by hand there is Wyandotte H. D. C., which will 
suit any water condition at your school. 


Wyandotte Detergent is the thing to use to keep porcelain sinks, tile 
walls, wash basins gleaming with cleanliness. It’s safe on any surface, 
whisks dirt away and rinses freely — leaving no film. And after clean- 
ing, use an easily mixed solution of Wyandotte Steri-Chlor,* the out- 
standing germicide and deodorant, to banish bacteria from washbowls, 
toilets; spray it on floors, lockers, in locker rooms, and use a Steri-Chlor 
solution in foot baths. 


Keep classrooms bright and clean with Wyandotte Detergent. It’s fine 
for scrubbing floors, washing walls, ceilings, desks and chairs, black- 
boards. If you’d like an all-soluble cleaner, there’s Wyandotte F-100. 
It’s a time-saving, thorough cleaner — especially good for any floor 
from wood to asphalt tile and painted surfaces. 


You can have the expert help of the Wyandotte Representative in 
putting these and other Wyandotte products to work for you. 
Why not ask him in today? 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


“Registered trade-mark 


yandolte 


yorereet. 


Reg. U. $. Pat. Off 
SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 





J. B. FORD DIVISION WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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the positive reactions in children with enlarged 
or diseased tonsils. 

The response of parents to the proposed tests 
was gratifying. Approximately 600 out of a total 
of 1000 notices were returned to the school health 
department with approval. 

During the first year of the study about 50 
per cent of the children showed a positive Dick 
reaction. Since the test was given, there was a 
mild epidemic of the disease. In no instance did a 
child with a negative test develop a case of the 
disease, even though the child was in direct 
contact with others who had the disease. 

It is believed that at the end of the five-year 
period of testing, it will be possible to gather 
information which will prove of considerable 
value in the efforts to control this disease. The 
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study was carried on under the direction of 
Dr. Medora V. Eastwood. 


A NOON-HOUR PROGRAM AT AUSTIN, MINN. 


During each succeeding year the need for a full 
and satisfying noon-hour program has become 
more essential to the students and the commu- 
nity, in the opinion of the school authorities of 
Austin, Minn. The Austin High School estab- 
lished a program several years ago, which has 
grown consistently from a mere handful of par- 
ticipants to an organization serving the needs 
and desires of 600 students daily. 

The administration of the program is in charge 
of two faculty members and several student 
leaders who are in direct charge of the activities 
which they sponsor. 

Of the major activities, social dancing holds 
the spotlight on Monday; a song fest is the main 
attraction on Tuesday; Wednesday finds the stu- 
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dents taking part in a free movie program, which 
brings out a large attendance; on Thursday a 
program of pay movies is conducted, which 
draws an attendance of about three hundred 
students; on Friday the feature is an entertain. 
ment entitled, What Can You Do? in which 
school talent is displayed in the form of ama- 
teur contests. 

A series of minor activities is carried on for 
those who do not care for the major activities 
A quiet game room is maintained where games 
and jigsaw puzzles are available. The library is 
available to pupils and is especially appreciated 
by rural pupils who do not find it possible to 
stay at school after dismissal. The typing room 
and the detention room are made available to 
students who are interested. 

In addition to the administration of these 
varied activities, the noon-hour committee has 
general supervision of the pupils in the cafeteria. 
A noon-hour patrol boy is in charge of each door 
to the outside of the building and only teachers, 
junior college students, and students with written 
permits are allowed to enter the halls. 


MIDDLETOWN ENDORSES BACK-TO-SCHOOL 
CAMPAIGN 


The school board of Middletown, N. Y., for the 
school year 1944-45, endorsed the back-to-school 
campaign, and through Supt. Carl V. Warren 
enlisted the aid of every school principal, as well 
as teachers, in conducting a personal contact 
campaign. Boys and girls who left high school 
before graduation were sent letters advocating 
their return to school. The letters were followed 
up by telephone calls, and in some instances by 
a family call. The results of the campaign were 
gratifying. Among those returned to the high 
school were two marines decorated by the gov- 
ernment, a soldier who saw global service, and 
a merchant marine who wanted more mathe- 
matics. 


FACT SHEET FOR COMMUNITY USE OF SCHOOIS 


Overcrowding in war-boom towns has put a 
severe strain on community resources and has 
stepped up community activities to meet the 
problems of living and working together under 
wartime conditions. 

Mr. Sherwood Gates, Director of the Recrea- 
tion Division, Community War Services, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has devised a useful fact sheet, 
which tells how communities, faced with wartime 
conditions, can use their schools more and more 
as neighborhood and community centers for 
adults as well as young people. 

The fact sheet lists important phases of the 
problem which should receive attention: (1) pur- 
poses for which schools may be used, (2) types 
of buildings available, (3) techniques for using 
schools as part-time community centers. 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


® East Moline, Ill. The school board has ap- 
proved a plan, prepared by the local clergymen, 
calling for the introduction into the schools this 
fall of a voluntary religious education program 
conducted by the churches without cost to the 
school. For the present, the work is limited to 
seventh- and eighth-grade students. 

® Whately, Mass. The school board has voted 
to establish a vocational agriculture curriculum 
in the high school. 

® Hyannis, Mass. The initiation of the first 
program affording special free educational op- 
portunities to returning servicemen of Massa- 
chusetts will begin with the opening of the 
Hyannis Technical School of Maritime Academy 
this fall. The program will offer basic training 
in machine-shop work, including internal com- 
bustion engines, and a foundation in the field of 
electricity, including motors, small generators, 
and measuring instruments. Students who com- 
plete the course will be eligible for positions and 
advancement in a variety of fields, including ma- 
chine shop, automobile repair, electrical work, 
marine mechanics, drafting, laboratory work, and 
salesmanship in mechanical and electrical trades. 
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O HELP you teach more...to help 
students learn more—faster, the U. S. 
Office of Education has sponsored the production 
of hundreds of skill-training motion pictures. 
Carefully planned, minutely detailed films on 
machine shop practice, shipbuilding, aircraft, 
optical craftsmanship, welding, electricity, radio, 
and many others are now ready to help you 
and your students. 


You can rent or buy any of them from the B&H 
Filmosound Library. To encourage the building 
of school film libraries, rental charges are rebated 
if films are bought within 30 days after rental. 


With few exceptions, these are sound films, 
giving trainees the dual impact of sight and 
commentary. You add immeasurably to their 
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The Vernier Scale is practically 
a@ complete course in the use of 
this basic tool. USOE sound film 
available for rental or sale from 
Filmosound Library. 


LEARNING IS VITAL NOW! 


effectiveness when you show them with a B&H 
Filmosound Projector. Brilliant, rock-steady 
screen image plus clear, clean sound reproduction 
at any volume level give Filmosound projected 
movies a professional quality that’s unsurpassed. 


Complete film protection and other features 
of Filmosound’s famed design simplicity mean 
freedom from annoying program interruptions. 


If your school das Filmosound, help keep it in 
use on vital teaching problems. If you don’t have 
a Filmosound Projector, remember that schools 
giving war instruction are given priority on Filmo- 
sound equipment. Coupon will bring information. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 
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BRITANNICA JUNIOR ? 


THEY'RE GOING unusually well, thank you. 


MORE SCHOOLS BOUGHT MORE SETS of Britannica 
Junior last school year than in any other in the 
history of the Educational Department. 


WALTER YUST, Editor-in-Chief of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as well as of Britannica Junior, pre- 
sents, in our newest printing, the splendid work 
of his greatly expanded staff. We're proud of what 
he has accomplished. 


CHANGES BETWEEN PRINTINGS are continuous 
with us and every new printing contains new 


revisions, new articles, new pictures. 


THE PURPOSE OF BRITANNICA JUNIOR is becoming 
increasingly well-known .. . that it shall be a true 
encyclopaedia devoted exclusively to the interests 


and needs of elementary school-age children. 


DEMONSTRATIONS TO CHILDREN of how to use a 
reference-work index is one of the services ren- 
dered by our repre- 
sentatives right in 
the classroom. May 
we tell you about 


this service? 


The Boys' and Girls' Encyclopaedia 


SPEAKING OF THE INDEX of Britannica Junior, it 
is the key to 3600 main articles, contains 20,000 
index entries and more than 50,000 references. 
Its great popularity with teachers is due to the fact 
that learning to use an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index of Britannica Junior 
helps greatly to develop that skill. 


GOOD STUDY HABITS are developed in the child 
who uses Britannica Junior because in doing so he 
learns how to use various reference materials . 
an index. . . an atlas . . . as well as independent 
source material. 


CURRICULUM STUDY continues to be a major con- 
cern of Britannica’s editorial staff . . . a study 
reflected in each new printing and rapidly increas 
ing in value as more and more teachers give us 


the benefit of their very welcome suggestions. 


THE BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY are 20 in 
number .. . are bound separately ... and a com- 


plete set goes with each set of Britannica Junior. 


THE COST of Britannica Junior, you know, is less 
than most other juvenile encyclopaedias. May 
we send you more information, including material 
about the Britannica Book of the Year? No obli- 


gation of any kind, of course. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT © ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


October, 1944 
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can do for Your Library 





@ The library of Mercy Hospital at Watertown, 
N. Y., equipped by Gaylords’— provides an ideal 


setting for the intensive reading and study required 


of student nurses. 


® Gaylords’ installed complete maple furnishings, 
card catalogs, shelving, newspaper and magazine 
racks, bulletin boards, study tables, chairs, dictionary 
stands. This library’s purposeful simplicity minimizes 
distraction. The rich maple finish achieves warmth 
and beauty — but unobtrusively. 


School Building News 


CHICAGO BOARD APPROVES PLANS FOR 
NEW SCHOOLS 


The board of education of Chicago, IIl., has 
approved plans for 101 new schoolrooms for the 
crowded south side during the coming school 
year. The rooms will be included in two new 
buildings and in additions to two present build- 
ings. Three other schools are planned for other 
areas and another is under construction and 
due to be opened the first of the year. The 
estimated cost of these projects is $2,174,497. 

The board has already let contracts for the 
construction of a 20-room addition to the Phil- 
lips elementary school, to cost $316,452. The 
Federal Government is expected to approve the 
board’s application for funds to cover two fifths 
of the cost of the other projects, estimated to 
cost $1,109,408. 


HOUSTON PLANS POSTWAR ACTIVITIES 


Plans for a $10,000,000 postwar building pro- 
gram are underway by the Houston, Tex., school 
board. This will include filling of principals’ and 
head teachers’ vacancies, and a detailed voca- 
tional and technical program for the University 
of Houston, which comes under the management 
of the board. 

The building plans, to project over a period of 
ten years, include the purchase of sites for six 
elementary and three junior, senior, or combina- 
tion white schools, and two sites for Negro junior 
and senior high schools, at a total cost of $137,- 
000 for the first five years. For the second five 
years four white and two Negro elementary 
school sites will be purchased at a total cost of 
$153,000. 


In the ten-year period $6,038,500 will be spent 
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GAYLOND 


Syracuse, N. Y.  €&s: 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKER 


for 18 buildings for the white and Negro schools. 
Other expenditures call for additions to present 
buildings, and repair to grounds and buildings 
totaling $2,625,000, and an additional administra- 
tion building, warehouse, and shops to cost 
$800,000. 

The adopted budget for the 12 months begin- 
ning September 1, 1944, is $7,230,400, the largest 
in the history of the district. This is an increase 
of $226,045 over the calendar year budget, and 
an increase of $555,004 over the district’s 
previous maximum budget for 1943. 

All the increase over the January adopted 
budget is for salaries, except $53,000 which is for 
temporary buildings, and small items. This in- 
crease is made possible by the increase of $4 per 
capita in the state scholastic apportionment, 
which has been raised $29 for the 1944-45 
school year compared to $25 last year. Scholastic 
population in the district is now reported at 
89,105. 


WATERTOWN PLANS POSTWAR PROJECT 


The board of education at Watertown, N. Y., 
has decided to submit to the voters a proposal, 
calling for new high school facilities to be pro- 
vided in the form of a postwar school-building 
project. 

The board of education, in cooperation with 
the State Department of Education, has com- 
pleted a careful study of the high school plant, 
which indicates that the present facilities are 
inadequate for carrying on an efficient secondary 
school program. Facilities are not available for 
proper health training. No provision is made for 
vocational training. The schools are expected to 
provide vocational training for an estimated 300 
returning war veterans which will tax the present 
facilities. No provision has been made for train- 
ing in the sciences, music, art, and other special 
subjects. 

The voters will be asked to decide whether or 
not new facilities will be provided by construct- 
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ing a new high school on the South Junior High 
School site, or whether additional facilities will 
be provided by enlarging both the North and 
South Junior High Schools. The latter plan 
would involve an expenditure of $1,100,000 and 
would provide complete physical education, ath- 
letic, and recreation facilities. 

The voters will also be asked to decide whether 
or not a central stadium and athletic field are to 
be provided. This project will involve an ex- 
penditure of $143,000. 


POSTWAR BUILDING PLANS AT KALAMAZOO 


Facing the need of postwar planning to meet 
the demands for the repair, renovation, and re- 
modeling of the school buildings, the board of 
education of Kalamazoo, Mich., has begun plans 
for a thorough study of postwar needs. 

The board is planning to enlarge the offerings 
of the Central High School and to add grades 
13 and 14 to the school system. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary to increase the housing facili- 
ties to adequately meet the increased enrollment 
which is anticipated. 

A study of the school buildings and sites 
shows a considerable overlapping of junior high 
schools and reveals a need for the relocation of 
certain sites in a new building program. 

Plans are being considered for one or more 
new junior high schools to be located in outlying 
school areas. 


FEDERAL WORKS PROJECTS IN TEXAS 


The Federal Works Agency, Washington, D. C., 
has issued a statement relating the progress of 
federal works projects in the state of Texas, as 
reported by Mr. James W. Bradner, Jr., director 
of the Texas FWA area. 

Scores of new school buildings have been 
erected in Texas, according to the report, others 
have been altered or converted for school use, 
and many have been equipped and furnished by 
FWA as public works projects during the period 
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from 1942 to 1944. This was a period marked by 
a great movement of civilian workers with their 
families and of military concentrations in centers 


ee ln, peed a 
mands for community services and utilities. 

For school construction, equipment, and land 
acquisition $6,601,014 in Federal Works Agency 
funds were made available to local school au- 
thorities for projects which resulted in an ex- 
penditure of $8,038,687. The report covered a 
wide range of projects, from an 11-classroom 
building in LaPorte, to a handsome war nursery 
center in the community of Grand Prairie. As a 
result of these new projects, children were moved 
from church basements, converted residences, 
WPA shacks, etc., into schools where at least the 
necessary facilities of acquiring an education 
were made possible. 
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ARDMORE ADOPTS POSTWAR EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

The board of education of Ardmore, Okla., 
with the cooperation of George D. Hann, super- 
intendent of schools, has been busily planning its 
postwar education program. The board has 
placed new emphasis on vocational education and 
guidance. Plans are under way to build and 
equip a shop building and to introduce a locally 
valuable program both in school and for adults 
of vocational education. The plans involve the 
selection and purchase of much equipment and 
material for the shops. 

One important addition to the school cur- 
riculum during the war period has been in the 
field of physical education. The senior high 
school has for two years carried on a naval pre- 
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flight training program in _physical-education 
classes. The course is required for all boys in the 
high school who are physically able to take the 
course. The course is really “athletics for every. 
body” and has been very successful. 


NEW BUILDING PROGRAM FOR BEXLEY SCHOOISs 

The Bexley, Ohio, board of education, near 
Columbus, in November will submit a school. 
bond issue of $310,000 to the voters for ap- 
proval. This bond issue, together with a replace. 
ment fund now available, will provide sufficient 
money for the construction of a new elemen- 
tary school, a small addition to the Cassingham 
elementary school, a remodeling of the Main- 
Montrose elementary school, and a small addition 
for the high school. 

This new building program is intended to make 
possible a better program of education, to pro- 
vide additional space for cafeteria and shop 
facilities, and also space for storage, study hall, 
and classroom facilities. It will make possible a 
reorganization of the school system in line with 
the best educational practices and the closing 
of the old Main Street School. The city has 
grown away from this building and has re. 
duced its value both financially and educationally, 


NEW SCHOOL PROJECTS IN SAN DIEGO 

With the opening of the new fall school term 
in San Diego, Calif., two new schools in the 
Frontier Housing Project were completed and 
occupied. In addition, the city maintains four 
special elementary schools, including 6 junior 
high schools, 2 junior-senior high schools, 3 reg- 
ular senior high schools, 1 continuation high 
school, 2 evening high schools, 2 community 
adult-education centers, 1 vocational school, and 
1 junior college. 

Administrative changes for the school year 
1944-45 include a new director of child centers, 
Walter Tatum, and a new co-ordinator of junior 
employment, Mr. Ralph I. Choplin. 


VINELAND PLANS POSTWAR SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

The Landis Township school board at Vine- 
land, N. J., has begun plans for a postwar school- 
building program, which is to involve a new 
six-three-three plan of school organization. 

Under the plan, a new junior high school will 
be erected to house grades seven, eight, and nine, 
and a large number of smaller elementary schools 
will be consolidated to form larger units. It 
will also involve a new combination auditorium- 
gymnasium, new cafeteria space, toilets, cloak 
rooms, storage space, drinking fountains, and 
heating plants. The new arrangement would elim- 
inate eight schools, leaving nine schools with 
a combined enrollment of 3688 and a total 
capacity of 4015 pupils. 

PE EE tet SI ae 
BUILDING NEWS 

® Waterbury, Conn. The school board has re- 
ceived a report from an insurance firm, which 
has completed an appraisal of the school prop- 
erty. The report shows that the insurance cover- 
age of school property at the present time is 
under 80 per cent, and that additional premiums 
of more than $3,000 will be necessary over 4 
three-year period to bring the coverage up to 80 
per cent. The new insurance will insure an ad- 
ditional value of $1,380,000. 

> Council Bluffs, Iowa. Because of rising 
building costs, the school board has voted to re- 
insure 19 school buildings at 25 per cent in- 
creased value over the last blanket policy. 

The policy which insures the buildings as 4 
whole at 80 per cent of their appraised value 
sets the worth of the schools at $1,466,322. 
Written on a five-year staggered plan, the insur- 
ance is of an extended coverage type. 

® New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has revised its school-building program in order 
to be ready for the postwar building boom after 
the close of hostilities. The new program lists 
403 new school buildings, additions, play areas, 
and other educational facilities scheduled for con- 
struction. The aggregate cost of the program will 
be $118,755,960. 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


DALLAS SALARY INCREASES RAISE EXPENDITURES 


The Dallas Board of Education has voted a 
total of $4,602,183 for the 1944-45 school year, 
an increase of about $300,000 over last year’s 
budget. The new single salary schedule, under 
which both elementary and high school teachers 
will be paid on the same basis for the same ex- 
perience and training, is the largest contributor 
to this increase. More than $100,000 will be 
needed for this new schedule, with $45,000 in ad- 
dition to go to Negro teachers to bring their 
salary in line with the white teachers, in ac- 
cordance with a recent federal court decision. 

The budget for teachers’ salaries will amount 
to $3,264,000, the greater part of which will 
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come from city of Dallas taxes, with only $1,- 
577,600 to come through the state revenue. 

Added to the state money the schools will 
have an estimated revenue of $2,285,388 from 
property taxes, $87,500 from tuition classes, $25,- 
000 from vocational aid, $28,870 from evening 
school charges, and an estimated $53,800 from 
sale of bulletins, fines, and penalties. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN CONNECTICUT 


A study of teachers’ salaries for the year 
1943-44, just completed by the Connecticut 
State Department of Education, shows that, in a 
period of 11 years, a 12 per cent increase of 
total expenditure has resulted in an 18 per cent 
increase of salaries for classroom teachers. 

Since the depression year of 1932-33, elemen- 
tary teachers’ salaries have gone up 24 per cent, 
junior high school salaries 22 per cent, and high 
school faculty salaries 11 per cent, according to 
the study. During that period there was a net 
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School architects, administrators and teachers, aware of postwar educa- 
tional imperatives, are basing school building designs on tomorrow's needs. 
In planning special rooms and selecting vocational and laboratory equip- 











ment Sheldon can be of unusual assistance. 
Sheldon will also assist you in compiling 
budget estimates and writing specifications. 
Write today — request Sheldon Planning As- 
sistance. Without obligating you in any way 
Sheldon Engineers will call and discuss your 
problems, ideas and plans. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. - MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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loss of 878 classroom teachers. The reduction 
among elementary teachers was 1204, but there 
were increases of 93 and 233 teachers respec- 
tively in junior high school and senior high 
school faculties. 

During the year, under present war conditions 
teachers’ salaries have increased as follows: ee. 
mentary teachers by, $109 to $1,885; junior high 
by, $119 to $2,235; senior high by, $49 to 
$2,378. 

VINELAND TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE 

The Landis township school board at Vine- 
land, N. J., has adopted a salary schedule for 
1944-45 which provides new minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries with annual increments of $190 
up to the maximum of $2,000 for preprimary 
teachers, $2,500 for teachers in grades nine to 
twelve, and $2,200 to $2,700 for principals. Special 
teachers will be paid a maximum of $2,300 to 
$2,500. All teachers will be offered a further 
supermaximum ranging from $2,200 to $2,900 
after they have secured a master’s degree and have 
performed satisfactory service. 

High school principals will begin at $3,000 and 
will work toward a maximum of $3,200. Persons 
in administrative service will begin at $1,100 to 
$1,400 and will work up to the maximum ranging 
from $2,100 to $4,200. Department heads in the 
high school will receive in addition to the regular 
salary a sum equal to $50 per teacher in the 
department, but not to exceed $200. 

Principals of grammar schools will receive $25 
extra per room up to two rooms, and $25 for 
each two rooms additional. Principals who change 
to grade positions will forfeit their increases until 
the salary is adjusted to that of grade teachers. 

The maximum increment for any one year is 
$100, with $50 given each year for successful 
experience, and $50 for improvement through 
training at an accredited school in a course ap- 
proved by the supervising principal. 

Experience obtained in another school system 
will be credited up to eight years at the regular 
increment rate. 


ES 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

>In Illinois this year, a new law requiring 
that teachers must be 20 years of age has caused 
some trouble to school boards. When it was 
explained that many young people with experi- 
ence and education, not yet 20 years old, were 
prevented from teaching, it was decided by the 
authorities in a number of counties to declare 
an emergency and allow them to _ continue 
teaching. 

® Cleburne, Tex. The school board has included 
in its budget for 1944—45 an item of $24,000 for 
salary increases for school employees. Under the 
new rates, the average salaries will range from 
$1,400 to $1,500, with the minimum salaries set 
at $1,155. 

® Oklahoma City, Okla. Salary increases total- 
ing $45,000 have been provided for 90 per cent 
of the teachers and principals for the school year 
1944-45. Under the new schedule, all teachers will 
receive annual increases of $50. An exception is 
made for teachers drawing the maximum salary 
and for those teaching industrial arts, physical 
education, music, science, and commerce. Princi- 
pals, vice-principals, and co-ordinators will receive 
increases of $100, and custodians wage increases 
of $36. 

® Somerville, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a new salary schedule for teachers and 
other school employees for the year 1944-45. 
Under the schedule, elementary teachers will be 
given a minimum salary of $1,550, with annual 
increases of $100 up to a maximum of $1,900 
Junior high school teachers will begin at $1,550, 
and advance at the rate of $100 per annum up 
to a maximum of $2,250. Senior high school 
teachers will begin at $1,550, and advance at the 
rate of $100 up to a maximum of $2,300. Voca- 
tional teachers will start at $1,600 and advance 
at the rate of $100 up to a maximum of $2,600. 
Evening school teachers will be paid at the rate 
of $4.50 per session. 
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Pretty Dolly Do-it-well 

Delayed, again, past quitting bell. 
Now, perhaps, she'll miss her date; 
Her machine has made her late. 





Dictation from the President 


Retyped ten times could not be sent. 


Type skipped and blurred and doubled back; 


Hit light and dark and jumped off-track. 





Now Dolly's really not to blame; 

It's her machine should blush with shame. 
The space bar doesn't work so well; 

The "e" fills up and looks like "1". 





The keyboard cannot keep the pace. 
It jams ... and Dolly must erase. 

The wonder margin'’s not so hot ... 
Won't stop the carriage on the dot. 


Underwood . WRITES A LETIBR. «5 


Copyright 1944, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


j Bridgeport Works 
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And as she wept and wrung her hands, 
Recalling school work that was grand 
Then ... at last she understood! 
At schoel, she used an Underwood. 


wy, 





Speak up, Dolly. You know how. 
Tell your boss to "do it now”. 
If he really wants perfection, 
He must purchase your selection. 


ly 
\us 
Sy oO 


And here's a reason even better ... 
His picture is in every letter; 
Since he wants that picture good, 
Tell him ... "Buy an Underwood!" 


















Dear Boss: 


There’s a Picture 
letter she writes, 
I 
Underwood, 4s soon as they 


are available*, so she can make 
that picture clean- 


cut and appealing, 


of you in every 
Give her an 






BETTER! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company °Underwood T are avail. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


able now ptm —~, 
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Publications of Interest to 
School Business Executives 
EEE 


Local Government Fiscal Policies 

Paper, 4 pages. Price, 10 cents. The Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, III. 

Wise local governments and school boards must plan 
their current fiscal policies so that their communities may 
prosper in the years after the war. The present bulletin 
is a statement outlining a program for action and giving 
suggestions for reducing local debts, establishing cash 
reserves, strengthening administrative organizations, and 
surveying community needs. 

Manual for Industrial Plants 

Bulletin 772, U. S. Department of Labor. Paper, 20 
pages. Price, 10 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 





ust the Sips of Your 
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Valuable for setting up a program of accident preven- 
tion by compiling accident data and using them. 
Approved State and Municipal Projects of the New 

York State Postwar Public Works Planning Com- 

mission 

Paper, 77 pages. Published by the New York State 
Planning Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

A report outlining the possible postwar construction to 
be carried on in New York State. It is designed to make 
public information on the state postwar construction pro- 
gram administered by the Commission. 

Survey of Room Utilization 

Prepared by Donald K. Phillips. Paper, 56 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Housing and Business Administration 
Division, Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Associate Supt., New 


York City Board of Education, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This searching study of room utilization in the high 
schools of New York City makes clear that, in spite of 
vast movements of population and changes in the school 
registers, the high schools of New York City have an 
average utilization of all instructional areas of 78.8 per 
cent. Relatively poor utilization is shown in schools which 


_ 
ZF ingers 


In every Von Duprin Fire and Panic Exit Device 
you'll find a precision-built mechanism such as 
you never expected to see in any lock. 

No matter whether the exterior is the black 
malleable iron of the Victory models or the drop- 
forged bronze of the pre-war . . . and post-war. . . 
types, you'll find the same precisely forged work- 
ing parts of bronze and bearing metals, the same 
expert fitting and assembling. 

This mechanism is the heart of the device. 
Its workmanship and balance provide both the 
smooth, finger-tip operation, and the long life 
for which Von Duprin is famous. It makes the 
device a real Von Duprin, with the strength to 
stand up under any emergency, to let the people 
out of your building safely, surely, quickly- 


always. 


Won Duprin 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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are located near the limits of the areas served, and ig 
certain types of rooms where because of the character of 
the groups served, there is little interest in certain syb- 
jects like shopwork and music. Consistently high utiliza. 
tion in all schools is found in the health education 
spaces, the auditoriums, the libraries, and the cafeterias, 

The study indicates that considerable flexibility is aq 
visable in the planning of school buildings and that the 
present allotment of areas must be modified in the plap- 
ning of future buildings. The report includes a valuable 
room utilization record chart that might very well become 
a part of the monthly and annual reports submitted in al} 
cities by high school principals to their boards of 
education. 


Riverside-Manhattanville (N. Y.) Community Needs 

and School Trends, 1944 

Prepared by M. C. Cassileth. Paper, 68 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Division of Housing and Business Adminis- 
tration of the New York City Board of Education, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This study of Riverside-Manhattanville neighborhood 
(between West 106th Street and West 134th Street, the 
Hudson River and Eighth Ave.) reflects the vast compli- 
cation of problems which must be solved by the New 
York City school authorities in adjusting their school 
plants to local population and attendance needs. The study 
is masterly in its analysis of social and economic condi- 
tions, clannish racial groups, educational and recreational 
facilities, probable housing trends, and needed relief. The 
pattern of this study is worthy of wide imitation in large 
and medium-size cities. 


Truck Driver's Manual 

Cloth, 158 pages. The White Motor Company, Cleve 
land 1, Ohio. 

This book outlines correct practices in preliminary in- 
spection, starting and starting off of motor vehicles, road 
driving, parking, and routine care of the engine and 
running gear. 


Inspected Fire Protection Equipment and 
Materials, 1944 
Paper, 14 pages. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 161! 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Contains the newest inspected fire-protection equipment. 


The National Fire Codes 
Compiled by Robert Moulton. Cloth, price, $3. 
National Fire Protection Association, Boston 10, Mass. 
The latest compilation, embracing essentials of build- 
ing construction and equipment. 


Conserving Fuel 

Paper, 32 pages, The Fuel Conservation Council for 
War, Box 1175, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This valuable contribution to the winning of the war 
on the home front outlines practical methods of handling 
heating plants in large buildings and suggests tried means 
of avoiding waste of fuel in the operation of boilers. It 
also suggests economical applications of automatic controls 
for avoiding overheating. 


ee 


CONVENTION CANCELED 
The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction has 
announced the cancelation of its 1944 convention, planned 
original'v for St. Louis 


—$—$ 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
® Th. school board at Paoli, Ind., has reorganized with 
Miiton I, Mavity as president; Paut Fartow as secre- 
tary; and VAUGHN Krrsy as treasurer. 
® The school board at Decatur, Ind., has reorganized 
with Geratp Core as president; Cart C, PuMPHREY as 
secretary; and Greco McFARLAND as treasurer. 
> Dr. H. D. Bricxtey has been elected president of the 
school board at Bluffton, Ind 
® The school board at Shelbyville, Ill., has reorganized 
with Russett Youncer as chairman, and JosEPHINE 
RICHARDSON as secretary. 
> W. A. Suucx has been elected president of the school 
board at Atchison, Kans., to succeed B, L. Brockett. 
O. P. May is vice-president, and Aucusta WEINMANN is 
clerk. 
® The school board at Kansas City, Kans., has reorgan- 
ized with Frank RusHTon as president; Georce MEARS 
as vice-president; and Louis BrorHerson as clerk and 
business manager. 
® The school board at Ironwood, Mich., has reorganized 
with H. A. Batpwin as president; Frep H. Unter a 
secretary; and Jonn S. MAHER as treasurer. 
® The school board at Salina, Kans., has reorganized 
with the re-election of F. S. Dyar as president; Eart A. 
Morcan as vice-president; Henry H. EserHARDT 4 
treasurer; and F. L. Reynotps as clerk. 
® CLareNcE Heaton has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Great Bend, Kans. 
® The school board at Newton, Kans., has reorganized 
with ArtHur DowLtnc as president; Ross OVERSTREET 
as vice-president; and L. J. Netson as clerk. 
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Ow you can place your order for a 


LIAM int 
PRECISION 


16mm. Sound-on-Film 


PROJECTOR 


OUK turn has come to place your order for the 
sound motion picture projector you've wanted — 


and needed— perhaps badly. 


But don’t be too leisurely about doing so...A LOT OF 
PEOPLE HAVE BEEN WAITING TO GET THE DE- 
PENDABLE, PRECISION DEVRY —and orders placed now 
assure priority when it comes to delivery. 


A lot of people have been looking forward to owning the pro- 
jector that is built like a fine watch—the projector that insures a 
brilliant, sharply focused image—the projector powered by a 
steady, smooth-running mechanism that purrs through reel after 
reel without a flicker or a jump—the projector that is so simple, 
a student can operate it—so ruggedly built, you are assured years 
of continuous, trouble-free service. 


And when it comes to sound, DEVRY gives you theater-quality 
reproduction — its full, clear musical tones and distinct speech leave 
nothing to be desired. 


You who have been longing for the finest projection equipment 
made—that is simple and easy to operate, to clean and maintain— 
a “scratch-free” instrument that will project your valued films 
SAFELY, time after time, day-in, day-out—fill out and mail the 
coupon below. Colorful literature will be sent you—FREE. 


@ DeVRY Model 16—1966 Sound-on- @ DeVRY Projectors are guaranteed 
Film Projector shown above has 1,600- against defects in material and work- 
ft. film capacity, and_ projects either manship... They are approved by 
sound or silent film. Equipment worth Underwriters’ Laboratories. Safe. 
wailing for. 

® Projector is housed in its own “blimp” 
or silencing case. Another balanced 


case contains 12-inch Electro-Dynamic @ You get the same high-quality ma- 
Speaker and powerful 25-watt Ampli- terials, the same craftsmanship, .the 
fier, Speaker case provides ample room same meticulous skill required for 
for films and accessories. Extremely DEVRY 35-mm. theater equipment. 
portable! 

@ Amplifier and Speaker can be used 
separately, with microphone or phono- © DeVRY 16mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- 


graph, as Public Address unit for public , op“ 
speaking, dramatic classes, athletic and jectors are precision electronic instru- 
other events. Double value. menis. 


BUY WAR BONDS! 


* 







AN OUTSTANDING NAME IN THE FIELD OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


THESE PROJECTED TEACHING AIDS ARE NOW 
AVAILABLE FROM DEVRY 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE SLIDEFILM PROJEC- 
TORS for (1) 2 in. x 2 in. Paper or Glass Slides; (2) for 
Single-frame Slidefilm; and (3) for Double-frame Slidefilm. 
Motor driven, forced-air-cooled. Non-rewind design elimi- 
nates rewinding. Uses 300, 200, or 100-watt lamp. Feed 
capacity up to single-frame pictures. Compact, sturdy 
—easily carried. See DeVRY before you buy. 





DeVRY PORTABLE PROJECTION SCREENS—a com- 
plete line of glass-beaded Motion Picture Screens distinctly 
superior in ease of o tion and portability. Pictured model 
is adjustable to ANY position. uare models instantly con- 
vertible to rectangular sizes. DeVRY screens in sizes from 
30 in. x 40 in. to 20 ft x 20 ft. Write for literature. 


FILMSETS' 200-{t., 16mm. Silent Motion Picture Films 
for Intermediate Eementary Grades. 22 subjects in 
Economic (Food, Shelter, Clothing), and 26 subjects in 
Regional (Place) Geography. Available—one reel, or as 
many as you may wish—complete with 112-page Teachers’ 
Manual containing 672 carefully selected illustrations from 
the films ... Each 2-page spread a lesson outline. Colorful 
literature free. 





DeVRY FILM LIBRARY—Be sure you have DeVRY'S big. 
NEW Film Book—comprehensive tabulation of carefully 
selected 16mm. sound and silent films particularly suited for 
classroom teaching. Also selected short subjects, full-length 
features and comedies. Make DeVRY your classroom him 
source. 





DeVRY KODACHROME .COLOR SLIDES —Ask us 
about 750 NEW Kodachrome Color Slides—of scenic points 
of interest in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Hawaii 
‘Latin America, and the Continent. Valuable aids to teach- 
ing children. FOR PRIMARY GRADES, write for infor- 
mation about Disney Cartoon Slides in color. 





wn = 7 


DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


eteenene We are interested in the Projected Teaching Aids checked 
ow: 


O.DeVRY Sound-on-Film Motion Picture Projector. 
O DeVRY Triple-Purpose Slidefilm Projector. 

0 DeVRY Motion Picture Screens. 

© DeVRY Film Library; © Kodachrome Slides. 
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The foundation upon which rep- 
utation is built...and maintained. 
A “plus” reason for standardizing 
on School Pencils bearing the 
Eberhard Faber name. Its pres- 
ence completely certifies “full 
value here” to all into whose 
hands your School Pencils may 
come. 


Our lines are still as varied as 
war-time manufacture permits, 
always fairly priced. 


In every transaction Eberhard 
Faber endeavors to live up to its 
responsibilities of service to the 
nation’s schools and to those who 
manage school affairs. 





THE OLDEST PENCIL FACTORY IN AMERICA 
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New Books 
Ee 


Basic of the United States 

By Charles A. and Mary R./ Beard. Cloth, 496 pages. 
The Home Library, 14 West 49th St., New York 20, 
N. Y. 

The distinguished authors have addressed this survey of 
American history to the general public and have used a 
distinctly adult approach. To the present reader it seems 
to be rather too brief to be entirely clear and enjoyable 
to any except mature readers with a rather complete 
background knowledge of general history, political and 
social philosophy, and economics. 


Modern Drafting 

By William H. Johnson and Louis V, Newkirk. Cloth, 
197 pages. Price, $1.72. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

In this two years’ course, the authors have brought 
to bear their experience in developing an effective in- 
troductory high school course for Chicago. They have 
also accepted the best recent practice in numerous cities 
and towns. The first six units deal with the funda- 
mentals of drafting, and the second six units which are 
intended for the second year apply the principles learned 
to sheet-metal, machine, aircraft, architectural, and 
graph and map drawing. In addition to well-selected 
problems for drawing, each unit includes questions for 
study, topics for class discussion, and a selected bibliog- 
raphy. 

Dictionary of Sociology 

Edited by Henry Pratt Fairchild. Cloth, 342 pages 
Price, $6. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

This book defines some 3000 technical, sociological terms 
and common words having a sociological or economic con- 
notation. Some users of the book will regret the fact that 
a number of terms which involve controversial problems 
in sociology are not explained with the absolute objective 


impartiality which distinguishes Webster's International 
Dictionary. 
Hello David 

By Hanna, Anderson, and Gray. Cloth, 160 pages 


Illustrated. 84 cents. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
The revised second-grade reader of the Social Studies: 

Curriculum-Foundation Series. The stories of urban and 

rural school, home, and community life are highly inter- 

esting and definitely social, providing many opportunities 

for the teacher to introduce social lessons. 

First-Aid Training 


By Morris Fishbein, M.D. & Leslie W. Ph.D 


Irwin 


Paper, 224 pages, illustrated. Lyons and‘ Carnahan, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
A well-planned textbook and workbook for the high 


school. It explains clearly what to do for victims of most 
common accidents, supplies learning or practice activities, 
practical problems, summaries, tests and reviews, etc. 


Spherical Trigonometry 


By Freilich, Shanholt, and Seidlin. Cloth, 144 pages. 
$1.28. Silver Burdett Co., New York 3, N. Y 
Here is a practical textbook for high school classes 


that have studied plane trigonometry. It is almost self- 
teaching and supposes that the student knows little about 
spherical geometry. 


The Airplane Power Plant 

By Arthur S. Otis and Francis Pope. Cloth, 188 pages. 
Price, $1.40. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

In seven well-illustrated chapters, the authors outline 
the operation, construction, and technical principles of the 
airplane engine and propeller. The book is directly ad- 
dressed to high school students who expect to enter the 
air service. While some knowledge of physics, mathematics, 
and electricity are implied, the explanations are amply 


| complete to make clear the sciences underlying the power 


plants of airplanes. 


Educational Inbreeding 

By Harold E. Snyder. Cloth, x-160 pages. Price, $2.35. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

This doctoral dissertation traces the causes and effects 
of the policy of giving local girls preference in employ- 
ment as teachers. A study of nine communities indicates 
that nonresident teachers have slightly better preparation, 
more varied experience, are more interested in participa- 
tion in professional activities and civic organizations, are 
more inclined to travel, and are more inclined to enroll in 
summer courses than are local teachers. The differences 
are not very significant in the case of membership in civic 
organizations or travel. 

The ratings of nonresidents indicate a slight advantage 
over the resident groups. Generally speaking, the cities in 
which localism prevails are less progressive so far as the 
professional studies of their teaching staffs are concerned. 
In his final suggestions, the author wisely urges that (1) 
teachers be selected solely upon the basis of merit, avoid- 
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ing completely favoritism because of residence and 
tism; (2) the development of adequate authority on the 
part of the superintendent to act with full professions! 
responsibility in selecting teachers; (3) provision of ade. 
quate supervision, ample salaries, a policy of ¢ 
security based on growth in preparation and ability, 


Fundamentals of Algebra 

By Joseph A. Nyberg. Cloth, 336 pages. Price, $1.40 
American Book Company, New York, N. Y. a 

This one-year course in introductory algebra is of the 
applied type and makes splendid use of youthful interests 
as a means of introducing algebraic principles and of 
using the mathematical skills developed for life situations, 
The work carries through the usual study of equations, 
factoring, square root, and quadratics to proportion, varia. 
tion, and trigonometric ratios. While the exercises are 
planned to develop mathematical skills, ample attention 
has been given to industrial and business problems. The 
book suffers not one bit from the very compact war 
format. 


Everybody’s Weather 

By Joseph Gaer. Cloth, 96 pages. Price, $2. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Even the most indifferent boy will enjoy this survey of 
weather phenomena and their effect upon human life. The 
story is told more vividly in 68 photographs than in the 
supporting text. 

Into the Air Age 

By N. L, Engelhardt, Jr. Paper, 32 pages. Price, 25 
cents. Published by Air-Age Education Research, 109 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

One of a series of professional manuals prepared for 
teachers, supervisors, vocational counselors, and admip- 
istrators in elementaty and secondary schools. The booklet 
is divided into three divisions: Part I outlines the physi. 
cal concepts of flight in air, Part II describes the social 
contributions of aeronautics, and Part III devotes at. 
tention to the educational needs of life and living in ap 
air age. Considerable space is given to the role of 
education, to the present objectives in air-age education, 
and to the role of educational administration. 


A Shady Hobby 

By Jean Frances Bennett. Cloth, 71 pages, illustrated 
$2. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Here is an indispensable book for the teacher of art, 
the Girl Scout leader, and the child of grade or high 
school age who can easily learn to do effective art work 
with black paper and scissors. 

Simplified English With Diagrams 

By Laura J. Loader. Paper, 47 pages. 44 cents. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 

A simplified workbook for review of English grammar 
using the efficient learning device of diagrams. The author's 
experience with bilingual pupils in the Hawaiian Islands 
has resulted in a practical book for junior or senior high 
schools. Diagram Patterns, a separate booklet, is “ap an- 
swer book’’ for the teacher. 


First Principles of Business 

By Rice, Dodd, and Cosgrove. Cloth, 608 pages, illus- 
trated. $2. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Here is a book that will be understood and liked by 
pupils of the ninth and tenth grades. It explains the gen- 
eral principles and organization of business using as e 
amples occupations familiar to the students. Chapters are 
followed by questions, research problems, and correlated 
problems in arithmetic. 
Foust-Schorling Test 

Mathematics 

By Foust and Schorling. Specimen set of either test, 15 
cents. World Book Co., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 

The Hundred-Problem test has been standardized by 
scientific research to determine achievement or for diag 
nosis and placement in junior and senior high school. It 
measures ability in manipulation of figures in the essen 
tials of arithmetic. 

The Functional-Thinking test is not concerned with 
manipulation at all, but solely with reasoning in recog- 
nizing and applying mathematical relationships. 


Transportation and Pewer 

By William H. Johnson and Louis V. Newkirk. Paper, 
vii-129 pages. Price, $1.60. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

This book contains basic information on airplanes and 
aircraft engines, on gasoline and Diesel engines as used 
in automobiles, and on the general construction and priv 
ciples of operation of self-propelled vehicles for land and 
air use. The shop applications of the facts learned in- 
volve the making of 35 projects —gliders and 
airplanes, as well as model automobiles. The book ses 
a new level of achievement for the junior high school 
industrial-arts shops. 


Orientation in School Health 

By Clair V. Langton. Cloth, 680 pages. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. 

This well-balanced book provides a progressive program 
for the organization and administration of health instrue 
tion, health services in the schools, and healthful living 
conditions in schools, and the health life of teachers. 


of Functional Thinking in 


Price, $3. 
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Teachers! 


GET BETTER RESULTS WITH 
CO-ORDINATED 


thor’s 





D an- 
SHORTEN YOUR 


TIME WITH DITTO LESSON 


BOOKS...Teachers everywhere are 
using Ditto Workbooks to improve 


illus- 


ed by 
e gen- 
as ex ee) : 
1 ate iid 
related =¢ 
est, 15 P ' 
ee + 


classroom alertness, to eliminate 
needless lesson copying and mark- 
ing, to add to their leisure hours for 
relaxation and fun! Mail the coupon 
below for Ditto Supply and Work- 
book Catalogs—they’re FREE! 


ed by 
r diag 
ool. It 


1 with Every Ditto Supply item is scientifically made 
to co-ordinate chemically with other Ditto 
Supplies: That’s why Ditto Co-ordinated Sup- 
seni plies always produce the best copies! 

i Today, as always, genuine Ditto Supplies— 
5 used Co-ordinated Carbon, Liquid, Paper—are 
nd and available for keeping previously sold gelatin 


a and liquid type machines operating at the peak 
ok sets of efficiency. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


ee -—— ee wen ee = 


DITTO, Inc. 
673 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 7 
) Send me “New Ditto Supply Catalog” 

) Send me “New Ditto Workbook Catalog” 

) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 

) Send me “New Short Cuts in. Education” 

) Send me sampie lessons. 


Fe ae ee i 


Teachers who know insist on using Ditto 
n> Co-ordinated Supplies exclusively for 100 per 


Rp Magnes. o 0 066ecccvecvececenscsesecebesheehenieaeeeeee 
cent satisfaction. 
Gateel, «cccconctécccecescebessbonbnseesseunnaaee ~ 
instruc 
1 living ADDI . oo cccccecocccebsentesansess be t0eeseessneeeee 
ers. 
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BETTER FIRE SAFETY 


Supt. L. W. Feik has called the attention of 
the principals and teachers of the Sioux City, 
Iowa, schools to the necessity of maintaining 
school buildings in safe condition. The principals 
have been notified that any authorized person 
may call a fire drill without previous notice. A 
fire marshal, a city fire chief, a member of the 
board of education, the superintendent of schools, 
the principal of each building, and the janitor of 
each building may call drills. The principal is 
personally held responsible to the superintendent 
for the organization of drills in such a way that 
children follow a regular route out of the build- 
ing and march at least one block away from the 
school in order that all entrances and fire plugs 
are free for the use of the firemen. 

It is required that the children be placed in a 


position where they will be in no danger from 


Penetrating Seal-O-San locks out dirt 
Seals germ-packed cracks and crevices 


WITH the shortage of maintenance help 
increasing, smart school executives are 
turning to Penetrating Seal-O-San to 
eliminate the labor required for the con- 
stant scrubbing of floors. 

They know that a floor finished with 
Seal-O-San remains clean longer than a 
floor finished the ordinary way. But 
what's more important these days, they 
know that a speedy, occasional cleaning 
with a dry mop is all that is needed to 
keep a Seal-O-San floor spotless and 
bright. 

For a Seal-O-San finish penetrates deeper 









PENETRATING 
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the approach of fire apparatus or the rapid work 
of the firemen. No school is given credit for fire 
drills unless this aspect of the drills has been 
observed. 

The drills are to be conducted during favor- 
able weather in the spring and fall, and no drills 
are to be held during inclement weather. 

The fire signal in each building consists of six 
quick, sharp taps of the fire gong or the sound- 
ing of the siren. The signals must be practiced 
sufficiently so that there is full familiarity with 
them. The drills are held under the law once 
each month, and at least one lesson or discussion 
of the costs and dangers of fire is given each 
quarter. 

All doors and exits of each school building are 
kept unlocked during school hours. Mr. Feik has 
requested members of the board of education 
to stop at school buildings, and to give the fire 
drills without warning. 


peed uP 


THE CLEANING 
OF SCHOOLROOM 
FLOORS 





. .« fills all cracks and cells that harbor 
dirt. It covers the floor with a wear-re- 
sisting armor that prevents dirt from 
piercing the surface. That is why dirty 
trafic lanes cannot gét a foothold on 
a Seal-O-San floor. That is why stains 
from ink or chemicals remain on the 
surface—easily removed without scrub- 
bing. 

In thousands of schools, Seal-O-San has 
proved itself the ideal floor finish, with 
unsurpassed qualities of beauty, wear- 
ability, and ease of cleaning. 

Investigate Seal-O-San. You'll discover 
that low-cost, mop-applied Seal-O-San on 
your floors will make your wartime 
maintenance burdens a great deal lighter. 


THE HUNTINGTON 4% LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIAMA ° Tonente 


SEALD-SAN 





PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 
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The principals have been requested to make 
routine checks of the following: 

1. Are your fire gongs in good condition for 
service? Are any ropes, wires, or connections in 
need of repair? If anything is needed in this 
line it should be given first consideration and 
immediate report should be made to the secre. 
tary of the board of education. 

2. Are all fire extinguishers in good condition 
for use? Note date of refilling and last inspec- 
tion. If any of these need inspection and refilling 
report immediately to the office of the secretary 
of the board. 

3. Are all doors in good working order so jn 
case of fire drill or fire there will be no ob. 
struction from the standpoint of locked doors or 
doors that do not open easily? Need of repair 
work should be reported immediately to the 
secretary’s office. 

4. Are all stairways 
obstructions ? 

5. Is there any material in hallways, under 
stairs, or other places, that is infiammable and 
therefore a fire menace? Observe where janitors 
keep dust cloths, mops, cleaning material, ete., 
and be sure that nothing of this sort is kept in 
a place that is either insanitary in its nature or 
a fire hazard. 

6. See that the janitor thoroughly understands 
his responsibility in the matter of keeping the 
doors unlocked, hallways and passages clear of 
all encumbrances, and all inflammable material 
kept where it is perfectly safe from the stand- 
point of fire and general sanitation. 


RENSSELAER PLANS NEW POSTWAR PROGRAM 


The board of education of Rensselaer, N. Y., 
has begun plans for a new postwar elementary 
school. This school to be erected after the close 
of hostilities will replace two obsolete elemen- 
tary schools, and, in addition, will house the 
offices of the board, the superintendent of schools, 
and the clerk, as well as a central storehouse for 
school supplies. 

The plans also call for the remodeling of one 
of the older schools to include facilities for in- 
dustrial arts and homemaking courses in the 
junior high schools. In addition, a school play- 
ground will be provided adjacent to this 
building. 

The board has appointed a director of elemen- 
tary libraries to co-ordinate the work and use- 
fulness of the elementary school libraries of the 
city. 

A very successful course in navigation has been 
introduced in the high school, which _has 
already proved popular with boys who expect 
to enter the Air Forces. 

At the instigation of Mr. LaVerne G. Lewis 
and Mr. James J. Donnelly, an association of 
former and present members of the board has 
been organized. The purpose of the association 
is to exchange ideas and suggestions for the 
progress and improvement of education. The As- 
sociation has attained a membership of 23 
persons. 

During the school year 1943-44, the teachers 
assisted the war price and rationing board in 
various rationing activities. They also partic- 
pated in war bond rallies and stamp drives and 
gave assistance to the Red Cross and Civilian 
Defense groups. Supt. Kenneth H. McFarland is 
chairman of the disaster committee of the local 
chapter of the Red Cross. 

co A a Onde 

® Brainerd, Minn. The board of education 
has completed the construction of additional 
physical-education facilities for the high school, 
comprising special shower rooms, locker rooms, 
and drying rooms. The facilities have been 
provided to care for greatly increased physical- 
education activities during the school year 194+ 
45. 

> Marshall, Ky. Supt. Holland Rose, im @ 
communication addressed to parents, has urged 
that youth under 18 years of age return 
school to finish their high school education. He 
cautioned students not to leave school to enter 
war jobs. 


and halls clear of 
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oi Denton. — LEARNING moves IN when 


and p> Lewis J. T. O’Dett, of New Baden, Ill., has been ; 
cre- ected superintendent of schools at DuQuoin. 
pE. V. Cours, formerly superintendent at Owensville, | 1 oves 


Ind., has accepted a position in the Vincennes High 
“Y 






ition 

School . 
pec p> Wits H. Marswart, of Bellevue, Ky., has been 
ling elected superintendent of schools at Ludlow, to succeed 


tary J. 8. Brown. 
> De. H. H. Haun, founder of the Wayne, Neb., 


0 in Normal School, retired from active duty on September 1, 
ob- with the title of dean-emeritus. ‘Dr. Hahn was a former 
rs OF superintendent of schools at Blair. 

pair p> Frep Brown, of Filley, Neb., has been elected super- 


intendent of schools at Davenport. 





the pP. E. Crement has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Vesta, Neb. 
of p Cast THoMASSON has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Middlesboro, Ky., to succeed J. W. Bradner. 
inder pKeLty THURMAN, of West Point, Ky., has been 
and elected superintendent of schools at Lancaster. 
‘itors » Dr. Zenos S. Scott, superintendent of schools at 
etc Louisville, Ky., for several years, has resigned because of 
ot ia illness. : . : 
; pj. O. Warp, of Hebbardsville, Ky., has been elected 
© or superintendent of schools at West Point, to succeed Kelly 
Thurman. 
ands > Jack W. Ktetmora, of Hermansville, Mich., has ac- 
’ the cepted the superintendency at Harris. 
ir of »Luovp C. Fry, of Springport, Mich., has taken the 
terial superintendency of the Godfrey-Lee schools at Lee, Mich. 
and- & Dr. L. W. Brooks has been elected acting superin- 
' tendent of schools at Wichita, Kans., to succeed Dr. 
Leonard B. Wheat. 
LAM ® Wavtanp Ricwarpson, of Albany, Ind., has been 
_ elected superintendent of schools at Red Key. 
.¥, ®Irvinc HrrsHman, of Portland, Mich., has _ been 
ntary elected superintendent of schools at Fairgrove 
close ® Artuur E. Yost, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has taken the 
men- superintendency at St. Charles. 
. the &N. Russert RepMAN, of Tupper Lake, Ind., has 
100ls, taken the superintendency at Owensville. 
e for ®Samuet E. Freminc has been elected acting superin- 
tendent of schools at Seattle, Wash., to succeed Worth 
McClure. . ° . . 
+ &N. E. Hopces, of Johnson City, Tenn., has been Pupils will be more attentive 
J elected superintendent of schools at Elizabethton ° e 
| the ® Netson R. Yerks has taken the superintendency at after you banish the roise demons 
play- Port Austin, Mich., succeeding Richard W. Lynch. 
this > Hexsset Mitten, of Marne, Mich., has accepted the T is hard for pupils and teachers when with economical ceilings of Armstrong’s 
superintendency at Lexington, succeeding Ten Southerland. staff hed thi d Cushi 
ait ®V. W. Guttrorp has taken the superintendency at staffs are stretched thin and rooms are Cushiontone. 
use- New Lothrop, Mich., succeeding Miss Burdene Otto. _ crowded. A noisy schoolroom means more Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of ali 
f the cereal A NEWMAN NaS sumed his duties as | distraction and less attention. The thought- _ noise striking its surface, thanks to the 484 
> Freverick F. Quintan, of Katonah, N. Y., has as- | diverting clatter of the noise demons makes deep holes in each 12” by 12” unit of this 
= sumed his duties as superintendent of schools at Lake | jt hard for teachers and students alike to fibrous material. This high efficiency is per- 
xpect >The school board at Hays. Kans., has reorganized | think clearly and to concentrate. You'll manent—not even repainting can affect it. 


with Henry Herrman as president; Smwon Jacoss as | notice a big difference in learning and dis- Armstrong’s Cushiontone is quickly in- 





. + Hy . , b 4 » q . ~ . = *.* “ . . ~ 4 4 b 
Lewis | peepresident; Crvpe U. Purtips as clerk; and Miss | Hositions when you help to eliminate the stalled and easily maintained. And it’s an 
on of ENEVIEVE KEATING as assistant clerk. di d  abher ° . d f li h 
. hos > The schoo board at Elizabethton, Tenn. hase. in and irritation noise demons cause— _ excellent reflector of light. 
He organi wit om A. Leprorp as president; Mrs 
lation , : : . ; 
llama as vice-president; and Mrs. R. E New Free Booklet gives all the facts. 

e As- ® Doric C. Hawks, president of the school board at Write to Armstrong Cork Company, 
fa Watervliet, Mich., died at his home on August 11. 2010 Stevens Street, Lancaster. Penna. 
®The school board at Rensselaer, Ind., has elected 
achers Wrimam H. Campsect as president; D. Detos Dean as 
rd in secretary; and Dr. Harry ENGLIsH as treasurer. 
rticd- ® Ben Hopson has been elected president of the school 
a board at Converse, Ind. 
s and > Artur Greenwoop has been elected president of the 
vilian school board at Jasonville, Ind. 
und is The school board at Iola, Kans., has reorganized with 
local Grover MENzIe£ as president, and J. Lee RELEFORD as 
vice-president. 
> The school board at Leavenworth, Kans., has reorgan- 
cation ized with Roy Kunxte as president; E. Bruce Brunson 


tional a vice-president; Hucu C. Bryan as clerk: and Mrs 
ul Kate Brerer Cory as treasurer. 
chool, The board of education of Middletown, N. Y., has | 
‘ooms, feorganized with Myron C. ALTING as president. Other 
been members of the board are Dr. Rosert C, WoopMan, Mrs. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
EES 8. Senses, De crane Het, ea Noses | CUSHIONTONE 


Kinwear. Supt. Cart V. Warren serves as acting clerk 
Roy Price has been elected president of the school 


_ board at Pittsburg, Kans. Mrs. THezma Mri was re- Made by the makers of 

u employed as clerk, and R. O. Peterson as treasurer Armstr , : . 
has s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 

rn to mL. P. Burris has been elected president of the we 

n, He school board at Chanute, Kans 

enter > H. W. Benepict, formerly vice-principal of the 


McKinley High School at Canton, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to Director of High Schools and Research. He 
assumed his new office on September 4 

















ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material 
presented is safeguarded by the collab- 
oration of outstanding authorities and 
subject-matter specialists, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films offer educa- 
tors the most authentic classroom film 
library ever produced to meet the de- 
mands of the school curriculum. 





Correct Film Selection Assured 


To help you properly select Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
school system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 





Proper Film Utilization Assured 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instruc- 
tional problems, explain the techniques 
of using Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films as an instrument for dynamic 
classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films 
(formerly Eastman) 


1841 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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| Daily Handling 
k Spells Wear and Soil 


on Textbooks 








HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


take the Wear instead of the books 

















Now is the time to protect them 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 









































before long we expect to be able to produce some 
finer Holmes Sound-on-Film Projectors for school and 


civilian use. 


Meanwhile, ovr 400% increase in output will con- 
tinue to go to our armed forces for training, educa- 


tional and entertainment purposes. 
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Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 































































































































































































































































HILLYARD’S HAVE FLOOR TREATMENTS AND MAIN- 
TENANCE PRODUCTS FOR EVERY TYPE SURFACE. 
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labor too. 


vy Write for Hillyards 


Book 


“Modern Maintenance,” it is full 
of helpful suggestions on econom- 
ical maintenance, yes, it is FREE, 
so write for your copy today. 


YOU’D HEAR SOME INTERESTING 
FACTS ABOUT PROPER MAINTENANCE 


Yes, if floors could talk you would, no doubt, hear some 
weird tales of mistreatment and neglect and of old age before 
their time . . . all caused thru the use of improper floor treat- 
ments and maintenance materials. Then too, there would be 
many, many floors who'd grateful- 
ly tell about Hillyard Floor Treat- 
ments and Maintenance Materials 
and how these materials have kept 
them young and attractive . . . and 
saved their owners money and 


HILELWARD 
COMPANY 


ST JOSEPH. MISSOURI USA 









. « DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMI 


L CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES.. 
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FOUR THOUSAND FEWER SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 
NEW YORK STATE 

With the fall opening of the schools of New 
York State, it has been announced that there are 
4400 fewer school districts in operation than there 
were in 1925. 

Dr. Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, in summarizing the results 
of twenty years of the Central School movement 
in New York State said: “In round numbers, the 
9900 school districts in the year 1925 have been 
reduced today to 5500. A total of 4417 school 
districts have been merged into 311 central school 
districts, and a number of others have been 
closed. In the school year ending June 30, 1944, 
a total of 284 districts united to form 13 new 
central schools.” 

Doctor Van Kleeck points out that the Central 
School offers a much better program and im- 
proved schooling for large numbers of boys and 
girls. Not much of a school program can be 
offered in a one-teacher school. In the Central 
School, the elementary teachers can be assigned 
to one grade each, high school teachers can 
specialize in one or two subjects, and some of 
the special courses can be offered. 


THE AKRON SCHOOL-BOND ISSUE 

At a general election, to be held November 7 
the board of education of Akron, Ohio, will pre- 
Sent a school-bond issue of $5,980,000 to the 
voters for their approval. 

In order to obtain the required number of 
Votes to pass the bond issue, the board of educa- 
tion has begun an intensive tampaign through 
which it will carry the project to the voters and 
school patrons. A special message has been pre- 








pared, containing a detailed analysis of the 
building needs by school districts. It includes ob- 
jectives of education, specific objectives of finan- 
cing the program, population trends, and a sum- 
mary of estimated costs. 

Invitations have been extended to representative 
citizens, leaders in civic organizations, members 
of the clergy, and members of the medical pro- 
fession to meet with the board and school ad- 
ministrators to study the problem. 

A door-to-door campaign has been launched 
to convince the citizens that the bond issue is 
essential to the welfare of the schools. One of 
the leading citizens has been selected to head the 
campaign and another to assist. 


BASIC HEATING REQUIREMENTS FOR SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


There are six basic heating requirements for 
economical, comfortable, and healthful heating. 
These are: 

1. Keep the building at a constant, com- 
fortable, healthful temperature when occupied. 

2" Reduce heating at night or whenever the 
building is unoccupied. 

3. Warm up the building each morning by the 
time the building is again occupied. 

4. Eliminate all heating in very mild weather 
(outside temperature above 65°) when any heat- 
ing is waste heating. 

5. Generate heat efficiently, and distribute the 
heat evenly throughout the building. 

6. Provide for any special heating condition 
that may arise. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


> Burlington, Wis. The school board has 
voted for a nine-month school term in 1944-45. 
It was the opinion that the pupils could use the 
extra two weeks to advantage on the farm or 
at work. 

> Urbana, Il. 
uted $400 to 


The school board has contrib- 
the Champaign-Urbana Public 


Health District for services to the school children 
of a mental hygiene clinic to be established by 
the health district. The cost of salaries of the 
working team will be met by the contributions 
of the health district, the Community Chest, the 
Champaign schools, and the Urbana schools. 

® Waterbury, Conn. The school board has 
given permission for the use of school buildings 
by community groups for gymnasium practice, 
dancing, basketball, and volleyball during the 
1944-45 season. 

> Freeport, Ill. In compliance with a new 
state law, physical education is a required sub- 
ject for pupils in the first to the ninth grades. 
All pupils must pass a physical examination 
before taking part in the work. 

® Members of the Madison County, IIl., non- 
high school board have approved tuition claims 
aggregating $127,446.29 for 971 children from the 
district who last year attended the city high 
schools within the county. The board has au- 
thorized the payment of 50 per cent of the 
claims as soon as funds are available. 

Under a long-standing agreement between the 
districts, the tuition paid is the per capita cost 
of operating the high schools, and the maximum 
is $150. The expense of some of the smaller high 
schools exceed the maximum. 

> St. Joseph, Mo. The school board has 
amended its rule governing the marriage of 
women teachers. Under the revised rule, the 
board will appoint married women who can 
meet present teaching qualifications as special 
teachers. These teachers will be placed on the 
regular salary schedule for the year 1944-45, but 
they will not be eligible for cost-of-living checks. 
Neither will they be obligated to pay into the 
retirement fund nor to pay for memberships in 
the professional organizations. 
® Dallas City, Ill. The school board has ruled 


that students entering the schools for the first 
time this year must pass a health examination. 
The rule is in compliance with a state law. 
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WORKSHOP ADVENTURE IN 
DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 
(Concluded from page 37) 


opportunity was afforded to do some creative 
work in planning, and the creative instinct is 
a strong one. Above all, the feeling was born 
that all teachers are partners in the running of 
the school. And—very important for the 
faculty — democracy was taught through par- 
ticipation. It is not too long a step to the 
teaching of democracy through student partici- 
pation in other school areas. 

As long as the teaching of citizenship and 
democracy remains one of the prime aims of 
American education, faculty participation in 
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administration is a good place to begin. It 
worked well in the situation here described, 
and should prove successful in other systems. 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL IS A PLUS 
SCHOOL 
(Concluded from page. 43) 
and made a fortune with his two hands and 
his keen brain, then gave that fortune to 
them as unreservedly as a father would to 
his children. 

This story does something to these young- 
sters. It makes them the willing protectors of 
this, their very own school. 

Twenty years sit lightly upon this building, 
yet there is no evidence of strong-arm tactics 





“PAY DIRT” 


IN SCHOOLS 


Dirt and dust can be very expensive if nor 





nance, it costs less in the long run. 


The vacuum producer 
and dirt container are 
located in the basement. 
Piping connects to con- 
venient inlets all over 
the building. 











THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN, 


promptly removed. It endangers health, de- 
stroys books, decorations and equipment and 


lowers the morale of the students. 
The real ‘Pay dirt’’ is that extra ounce or 


pound that is extracted every day with the 
Spencer Central Cleaning System. 
It saves time, gets more of the dirt, and 


because it lasts a lifetime with low mainte- 


Also cleans chalk trays, gymnasiums, radi- 
ators, boilers, filters, projectors and a dozen 
other hard-to-clean spots quickly and easily. 


Leading architects and educators endorse 
it. Ask for the Bulletins. 


PENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


256E 
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in enforcing regulations to prevent marring 
or destructiveness. Superintendent Garland 
Quarles, who began his teaching career jp 
Winchester schools, and who became the 
principal and then the much-loved superin- 
tendent, is responsible to a large degree for 
this attitude. He believes in the endowed 
school idea, he believes in the youngsters’ 
ability to appreciate a gift freely given and 
in their sensing of the fact that the extra 
advantages. thus provided cannot be replaced 
but will be available to other children only 
if they take care of them. Rare indeed is the 
boy or girl who has not responded to this 
attitude of trust. 

There is an old saying “Like attracts like.” 
This has been true in the matter of Wip. 
chester’s schools. Four other men have looked 
upon the results of the gift of Judge John 
Handley and found them worthy of establish. 
ing a precedent. Winchester schools now share 
in the benefits of four other endowments. 

Those in charge of the administration of 
this large endowment fund believe the exist- 
ence of two boards a very good idea. As a 
separate group, trustees are better able to 
perform their function. A man who makes a 
good trustee might not at all be the type for 
shaping the policy of the actual running of 
the school’s affairs, a school-board member, 
As a trustee, his term is much longer and 
political complexion is not a matter for con- 
sideration. 

It is the considered opinion of trustees and 
school officials alike that a trust fund should 
be flexible in character so that income from 
it may be used by the school board to meet 
the needs most pressing. It is also thought 
to be the ideal of such a fund to provide 
a revenue source over and above the actual 
necessities of any community so that theirs 
may be a superior school . . . a plus school. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 
® Ratpw E. Brant, of Menominee, Mich., 
elected superintendent of schools at Owosso. 
®>H. H. Kirk, of LaGrange, Ky., has accepted the 
superintendency at Columbia. 


has been 


® J. H. Dret, of Claremont, Ill., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Stewardson. 

® James R. Mowunse, of Jefferson, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Clinton, to succeed 
M. M. Schell. 

® Paut M. Crarton has been elected superintendent 


of schools at Bushnell, Ill. 

> L. P. Cusuman, of Ypsilanti, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Vicksburg. 

® Leonarp C. Taytor, of Owenton, Ky., has resigned. 
®>N. E. Hopces, of Johnson City, Ky., has accepted 
the superintendency at Elizabethton. 

® Ropert Kettocc has taken the superintendency at 
Bloomingdale, Mich. 

>I. L. Baker, of Central City, Ky., has been elected 
superintendent of the LaGrange High School, at LaGrange, 
succeeding H. H. Kirk. 

® Supt. Isumaet Triprett, of Prestonsburg, Ky.; ha 
been re-elected for a four-year term. 

> Freverick A. SNocKER, a former superintendent of 
schools at Imperial, Neb., died at Gering on August 16. 
> Joun S. Brown, former superintendent of schools at 
Ludlow, Ky., has accepted a position in the State Depart- 
ment of Welfare 

® The school board at Emporia, Kans., has re-elected 
F. B. Heatu as president, and Frank PENNINGTON & 
vice-president. 

> Liovp Purcett has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Lawrence, Kans 

® The school board, at Winfield, Kans.., 
with Dr. W. F. Bernstorr as president 
as vice-president; and Mrs. CLiemence H 
clerk 


has reorganized 
Mrs. Pavut Gur 
Deane & 
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he LIKE THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE 
in- 
x BINDERS BOARD IS CONSTANT 
ed 
r Made to meet the most exacting requirements for a board for 
n ; ; 
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Specially made for the school- 
room with its constantly used 
and so-often-erased blackboard, 
Hygieia Dustless Crayons are 
first on the list of good chalks. 


Blackboard writing done with 
Hygieia Crayons stands out 
sharply and clearly as long as 
it is needed. Then it erases 
easily, quickly and completely. 
Blackboards on which it is 
used actually improve rather 
than deteriorate, an important 
consideration in these days of 
dificult maintenance. 


In spite of heavy demands on 
our production, we are making 
every effort to fulfill increased 
school requirements. 


Free —“Blackboard Bulletin’— 
contains valuable hints on 
blackboard maintenance. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN: HAPPY BEGINNING 
OF SCHOOL LIFE 
(Concluded from page 28) 
in the child’s development of body, mind, 
and soul which gives him a splendid be- 
ginning, a fine basis upon which to build 
for his future school years, and for his 
whole life. 

The usual attendance at Oakton kinder- 
garten is around a hundred pupils, in 
charge of the director, one or more student 
helpers, and college trainees in morning 
and afternoon sessions. The two first 
grades have an enrollment of 65 to 75 
tots. Even now, many schools throughout 
the country have kindergartens housed in 
dingy basements, sometimes one half the 
size of an ordinary classroom, 22 by 30 
feet. As a minimum requirement, we would 
suggest the following: 

Size: 22 by 40 feet. 

Exposure: south and east. 

Lighting: windows, with low sills, with 
some seats in front of the same. 

Heating: panel-floor heating, with radiation 
below windows. 

Floor: linoleum or asphalt tile. 

Walls: lined with sufficient cases to house 
supplies and separate work cubicles from 24 
to 30 inches high. 

Ceilings: sound-insulated tile board or 
acoustic plaster. 

Shop: a separate shop is desirable but many 
schools prefer to carry on all activities in one 
room. 

A coatroom and a toilet are considered 
minimum requirements. 


THE HEALTH OF TEACHERS IN TIME 
OF WAR 
(Concluded from page 32) 

8. Be healthy to live better, but don’t 
live to be healthy. 

With lists such as these and with con- 
ferences on health and personal welfare, 
we try to help teachers in time of war and 
in time of stress. 

A generous sick-leave policy has been 
adopted which encourages teachers to re- 
main at home with upper respiratory and 
other communicable diseases. All school- 
committee appointments must be cleared 
through one person so that a few outstand- 
ing teachers are not overburdened with 
committee work. Health bulletins are sent 
out to give preventive information at op- 
portune times. 

Wartime is not the best time for health 
— particularly for teacher health — but we 
are trying to make the most of the facili- 
ties for healthful living even in these 
times. Teacher health and stability is par- 
ticularly important to the nation now. Our 
teachers’ health has a strong bearing upon 
how well boys and girls develop in San 
Diego. 





—— —* 


®R. G. Hern, formerly principal of the high school 
at South Milwaukee, Wis., has taken the superintendency 
succeeding J. P. Mann. 

®> Paut M. Rem, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Tekamah, Neb., has accepted a position as Nebraska 


state supervisor of secondary education, to succeed Dr. 
L. P. Black. 
® The school board at Cuero, Tex., has reorganized 


with the election of Paut H. Breepen as president; Frep 
BucHet as vice-president; and Jor Epcar, Jr., as sec- 
retary. 
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Professional Directory 


A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1.A. C. F. Eschweiler, A.LA 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr, A.1.A. TT. L. Eschweiler, A.LA 


ESCH WEILER and ESCHWEILER 
ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LOUIS H. GERDING 
Architect 
Strawn A. Gay — Associate 


COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS. 


708 LaSalle St. Ottawa, Illinois 


Joseph C. Goddeyne, A.B., B.S.A.E. 


ARCHITECT 


Complete Personalized Professional! Service 
Architectural—Engineering— Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC, 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of 
Education 1921-1940 


Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 
Rockford “t- Illinois 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, I! 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 





SCHERMERNIORN TEACHIERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORE 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidate 


Services Free to School Officials 


Member Natienal Association of Teachers’ Agencie 
ee 
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F Yes, you CAN buy security! 
Today millions of Dudley locks are in use. And 
each purchaser of the Dudley combination lock 
buys security for his belongings against theft. 


. Long a favorite in schools, Dudley locker locks 
are stronger, offer more protection, have greater 
resistance to picking. 





We'll gladly send a ca‘alog telling you more 
about the Dudley line. 


DUDLEY 


---~ LOCK CORPORATION 


bi ; DEPT. 1012 570 W. MONROE ST CHICAGO 6, ILL 


SPECIAL JOURNAL BINDER 


Save copies of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL in 


attractive green binder embossed with publication name. Holds two 


volumes — opens flat — easily handled. 


A bargain at $2.00, plus carriage 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PEABODY Folding Chairs 
Will Not Tip.. They're Sturdy.. 


Comfortable ... Easy to 
Handle ... Fold Flat 





Peabody’s No. 72 Folding Chair is a 
strong, sturdy, “no-tip” folding chair, 
built to meet school requirements. Folds 
flat, light, easy to handle—will last a long 
time under severe use. A real value. 
Order direct from Peabody or through 
your Peabody representative. Careful 
attention will be given to all orders, 
whether you order a few or a carload. 





PORTABLE 
AUDITORIUM 
CHAIRS 


For comfortable auditorium 


seating, we recommend 
Peabody Portable Auditori- 
um Chairs. They come in 
single chairs or units of 2, 
3 or 4 chairs. Easily stored, 
famous for comfort. Ask 
for prices on available 
styles. State number needed , 
and how many seats to a 
unit desired. 


No, 21 
THE PEABODY COMPANY, Box 1, North Manchester, Indiana 





The Math Needs of Today 
Are Covered in These Texts 


la —t 


Examination copies sent on 30 days’ approval — write for complete catalog. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. - 


810 Montgomery Bidg. - 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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New Supplies and Equinment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 





STANDARD PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


The logical solution of the problem of com- 
bining speed, service, and saving in the erection 
of schools is the standard portable schoolhouse. 
Frequently a building is needed quickly to care 
for suddenly enlarged enrollments, The Minter 





New Minter portable school. 


portable meets requirements. Of unusually sound 
construction, with double floors and walls, high 
flat ceilings permitting the use of large windows, 
for adequate light and ventilation, the standard 
schools are permanent yet portable. One room, 
two room, and many combinations from which 
schools with auditoriums, chapels, and gym- 
nasiums can be developed, are included in the 
line of Minter sturdily constructed portables. 
Minter Homes Corporation, Huntington, W. Va 
For brief reference use ASBJ—1010. 


FILMOSOUND RELEASES 

Follow the Band, No. 2542, 6 reels. 

Jolly, clean comedy of trombone-tooting goat 
farmer who toots his way into the exclusive 
Dairyman’s Association via Broadway’s bright 
lights. Available from November 14, for approved 
non-theatrical audiences. 

Alexander Nevsky, No. 5799, 9 reels. 

Eisenstein’s symbolic epic of the Russian peo- 
ple’s struggle against the invading German 
knights in the thirteenth century; with a rich 
score by Prokofieff, camera Tisse, and starring 
Nicolai Cherkasov. The story is sufficiently ele- 
mentary that Russian dialogue presents no serious 
handicap. 

Cowboy in Manhattan (Universal), No. 2575, 
6 reels. 

Hard-pressed dramatic producer plays young 
Texan for a sucker and becomes involved in a 
unique “hard-to-get” buildup that turns a medi- 
ocre show into a great hit. Interesting and 
uniquely intelligent musical. Five new songs. 
Available from November 21, for approved non- 
theatrical audiences. 

Bell & Howell Co., 1711 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45, Iil. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1011. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


The fourth annual edition of Educators Guide 
to Free Films may now be had. Over one 
hundred thousand users are now using the 
guide. This edition lists 2165 films of which 444 
are silent 16mm., 1185 are 16mm. sound, 206 
are 35mm. silent, and 330 are 35mm. sound. In 
all, 3598 reels and in addition 203 slide films 
provide rich supplementary materials at a mini- 
mum cost. It is of use to rural schools, city and 


county systems, colleges and universities, libraries 
and all educational departments. 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—1012. 


COLUMBIA COURSES IN RADIO 
Columbia University in cooperation with the 
National Broadcasting Company offer courses in 
Introduction to Radio Writing, Advanced Radio 
Writing, Radio Publicity and Promotion, Speech 
for the Radio, Radio Announcing, Sound Effects, 
Production of Radio Drama and Music for the 
Radio. Also a number of related courses are 
announced in University Extension. 
National Broadcasting Company, Room 409, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—1013. 


QUALITY RECEPTACLES 

Fibrcan products are the recognized standard 
the world over as receptacles for every purpose. 
Sturdy, dependable construction of casehardened 
fiber and steel, in either dark brown or olive 
green, they make not only attractive units for 
every use but long lasting ones in material or 
refuse handling. From the “cutie” basket to 
standard Monarch wheeled box truck there is 
a convenient receptacle to be had. Circulars fully 
illustrated are obtainable. 

Fibrcan Corporation, Whitestone, N. Y. 
Island). 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1014. 


(Long 


ELECTRONIC DUO-STAT 
For all types of buildings more fuel can be 
saved with Johnson Electronic Duo-Stat. How 
the greatest fuel economy, with comfortable 
conditions, may be obtained is fully outlined in 
Catalog Bulletin 396 Edition 1 describing the 
general features of the instrument with full de- 
tails of proper installation to steam, hot-water, 
and warm-air heating. A special Bulletin 396-A 
Edition No. 1, covering technical data may be 
had. In many installations fuel savings of 25 
per cent, or more, have resulted. 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 2, Wis 
For brief reference use ASBJ—1015. 


R. C. A. REGIONAL DIRECTORS 

Prominent in Pacific Coast educational and 
musical activities, Vincent A. Hiden has been 
appointed Western Regional Director of R. C. A 
Victor’s educational department with headquarters 
in San Francisco. He will take charge in seven 
western States including California, Oregon, 
Washington, Utah, Nevada, Montana, and Idaho 

R. C. A. Victor recently announced the selec- 
tion of two other regional directors for the 
educational fields: R. P. Kroggell, New York, 
and Dean E. Douglas, Chicago. 

These specialists provide consultation services 
for educators in the utilization of radio, phono 
graph equipment, records, sound systems, motion- 
picture projectors, and electronic classroom aids 


DELTA BENCH CENTER 

To meet the need of precision standards the 
new Delta-Milwaukee Bench Center is now of- 
fered. The new unit, combining the latest develop- 
ments for accuracy and convenience, is offered 
at a price that makes possible the addition of a 
number of units, so that inspection can be 
speeded. It is pointed out that the new Delta 
Milwaukee Bench Center offers unique advantages 
in the design, construction, and operation of the 
indicator support bracket. This bracket has been 
termed “truly universal” and has a base that 
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can be firmly and quickly locked in any position 
on the bed by merely operating a handle at the 
front. The part that holds the indicator can 
be placed in any position— vertical or horj- 
zontal. Large, convenient clamp handles are 
provided, making it unnecessary for the operator 
to use pliers or wrench to clamp the indicator 
or any other part in place. The new Delta-Mil- 
waukee Bench Center has a maximum distance 
between centers of 19% in. The over-all length 
of the bed is 32 in., the width 5% in. The 
dimensions of the ground bed are 4% in, by 
30 in, ; 

The Delta Manufacturing Company, 620 E 
Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1016. 


16MM. INDUSTRY BECOMES OF AGE 
Speakers at the dinner honoring Alexander F. 
Victor, on the occasion of the twenty-first birth- 
day of the 16mm. industry stressed the many 
new uses of the motion picture in the expansion 
ot science and education. Government, industrial, 
leaders paid 


educational, and _ business tribute 





Mr. A. F. Victor and Mr. S. G. 
Rose examining the first “Victor” 
advertisement. 


to Mr. Victor’s inventive genius and to the 
contributions made to the industry’s advancement 
by the Victor Animatograph Corporation which 
he heads. The ever growing importance of sound 
motion pictures in education was stressed by 
Dr. N. Clyde Arnspiger of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films. Dr. Arnspiger declared that the 
vision of pioneers like Mr. Victor was being 
realized in promoting higher standards of learn- 
ing. Displaying a Victor advertisement of 1911 
which emphasized the use of motion pictures in 
teaching, he said, “For his vision and courage | 
pay tribute to Alexander F. Victor and _ his 
associates.” Approximately one hundred men 
attended the dinner event. 


AIR DISINFECTION FOR SCHOOLS 

The active stage of experimentation of air 
sanitation in schools may be said to have passed 
and the question is now how soon adoption will 
take place as it has in many hospitals. Classroom 
contacts often cause from innocent corners such 
diseases as measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, chicken pox, and mumps. It is a well- 
recognized fact that infectious diseases are dis- 
seminated by means of air-carried bacteria — 
laden liquid droplets and droplet nuclei. Based 
upon the knowledge that ultra-violet irradiation 
in wave lengths of 2537 angstroms kills bacteria 
a scientific means is now available to obtain 
air sterilization. 

The Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Washington 
Blvd., St. Louis 3, U. S. A. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1017. 
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INSTRUMENT COURSE REOPENED BY BROWN 


First of the 1944-45 industrial instrument 
maintenance and repair courses of the training 
school, Brown Instrument Co. (Philadelphia, Pa., 
Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co.), started September 25. The classes this 
fall will be attended to the largest extent by 
personnel from customer plants. The course will 
continue until and including December 22. Classes 
from September 25 to October 16 will study 
millivoltmeter type pyrometers. Mechanical po- 
tentiometer pyrometers studies and lectures will 
be held from October 17 to November 1. 
Continuous balance electronic potentiometer 
classes will be held from November 2 to Novem- 
ber 9. Other studies and the periods in which 
each will be covered are: Electric operated 
automatic control, November 10 to 20; Flow 
meters, November 21 to 30; Thermometers, pres- 
sure gauges, and hygrometers, December 1 to 8; 
Air operated automatic control, December 11 to 
13, and C02, analygraph, resistance thermometers, 
and tachometers for the remainder of the period 
in the order named. 


ARMY-NAVY PRODUCTION AWARD 


The employees and management of the New- 
burg Plant, “Fabrikoid” Division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co., Inc., announce that the 
Army-Navy Production Award for outstanding 
achievement in war production was made to the 
company. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of August, 1944, contracts 
were let in 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains, 
for 403 educational buildings. Dodge reports that 
these represent a contract value of $6,402,000. 

In 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains, 
contracts were let during August for 17 school 
buildings, to cost $1,074,740. Nine additional 
buildings were reported in preliminary stages, at 
an estimated cost of $433,160. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
During August, school-bond sales in the amount 
of $1,634,500 were reported. The average interest 
rate was 1.59 per cent. A total of $510,000 in 
short-term paper and refunding bonds was sold. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING APPLICATIONS 


The War Production Board has issued a new 
set of instructions designated as WPB-617.2, 
to assist school authorities in filling out Form 
WPB-617, which is the official application form 
for permission to erect a school building. 

The new directions require that the applica- 
tion state the exact type of school proposed and 
make clear what war activities or war industries 
are in the area to be served, what housing 
developments are being undertaken. The appli- 
cations must also describe existing facilities and 
indicate why these are not adequate. Evidence 
must be presented that facilities in adjoining 
school districts cannot be used, that alterations 
and transportation are not available, etc. Ma- 
chinery and equipment which is to be pur- 
chased must be completely listed and the 
purchases must be justified. 


IT SOUNDS LIKE FUN 

Teachers of speech in the public schools of 
Akron, Ohio, have compiled a publication on 
speech entitled, “It Sounds Like Fun,” which has 
just been issued by the board of education. This 
book, which provides material and suggestions for 
correcting speech defects, is intended to be helpful 
to classroom teachers in this field. It presents the 
sounds of English to classes in a stimulating 
manner, and provides fundamental and supple- 
mental material and procedures essential to good 
speech training. The material has been tested in 
the classroom and will fill a long-felt need. 
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After the Meeting 


Just Exclusive 


Eddie Albert, the film actor who participated 
in the invasion of Tarawa, reports that during 
the mopping up process he discovered a group of 
marines trying to question a wounded Jap. 

“He’s an educated Jap, educated in America,” 
one marine told Albert, “but he won’t talk.” 

“Has he said anything at all?” asked Albert. 

“Yeah, at first,” replied the marine. “He came 
out with his hands up, said he was a Harvard 
man, and asked if any of us was from Harvard. 
We told him no — so he just won’t talk to us.” — 
The Link. 





And It Lasted Longer, Too! 


The mild-mannered, middle-aged little man 
had allowed himself much against his better 
judgment, to invest in a ticket to a football 
game. 

In the midst of a wild demonstration follow- 
ing a touchdown, his young host, a college man, 
slapped him enthusiastically on the back and 
exclaimed, “Now tell me, did you ever get so 
much excitement for two dollars?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the little man. “That’s what 
my marriage license cost me.” 
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Where They Know 
A colonel who had been ordered home to re- 


cuperate from wounds suffered in Italy was as- 


signed to the Pentagon to act as adviser to one 
of the army departments. His especial job re- 
quired that his desk be moved from one large 
office to the other. One day he was found to 
have ordered his desk placed in a men’s wash- 
room. 

An army psychiatrist was called to examine 
the colonel because it was felt that his experi- 
ences in Lybia and Sicily had perhaps affected 
his mind. The doctor, who could find nothing 
wrong, finally asked: “Colonel, how did you 
ever come to move your desk into that wash- 
room?” 

“That’s easy, doctor,” answered the colonel, 
“it’s the only place in this madhouse where 
anyone knows what he is doing.” 


Examinations 


Examinations are a lot of nonsense. They do 
not test what you know about a subject; they 
test what you do not know about it. 

If, for example, you are dealing with the 
Napoleonic period and you have taken consider- 
able trouble to learn ten facts about Napoleon, 
the odds are that the examiner will ask you 
another question altogether about some aspect of 
the subject which inadvertently you had omitted 
to learn. — Irish Times. 
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How Secret Weapons are Born 


A brightly lighted laboratory window in a darkened 
building . . . a closely guarded door . . . by signs such as 
these you may recognize the hardworking scientists who 
are creating America’s deadliest new fighting tools, 
through the O.S.R.D. (Office of Scientific Research and 
Development). Armed with the instruments which science 
knows best how to use, these selfless six thousand have 
already saved unnumbered lives, countless ships and planes. 

They work in hundreds of laboratories throughout the 
country, laboratories which are equipped with the finest 
precision optical instruments. Their work is coordinated 
by a scientific high command, the O.S.R.D. They wear no 
uniforms nor medals, but work tirelessly for the triumph 
of Freedom. 

We are proud to be able to cooperate with the scientists 


working under O.S.R.D.; proud, too, of the part that ouf 
instruments have played in the furtherance of their effo S. 
In the able hands of these men the microscopes, spectto 
graphs, metallographs, refractometers, projection equif 
ment, and other specialized Bausch & Lomb instrument 
have become weapons of war . . . as important to t§ 
winning of battles as the rangefinders, aerial camera lensé 
binoculars, and other B&L military optical instruments. 


BAUSCH & LOMB) 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


EST. 1853 


Makers of Optical Glass and «a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Con 





